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SUNDAY, APRIL 11, 1937 


ILL’S is an institution in Columbus, Ohio. There are 
restaurants open all night, of course, but Mill's gets 
the trade. It is almost impossible to park near Mill’s 
between eleven and two. On Saturday nights every 
stool is taken, every table filled. The most decollette 

gown mingles with the plainest tailored suit. Clerks and stenog- 

raphers rub elbows with the elite. Grandmothers trying to be young 

and grandsons trying to be old all eventually end the night at Mill’s. 

“Isn’t it fun!” Peggy Morton lifted shining brown eyes to Allen 

Prescot’s flushed, grim face, after Allen finally had succeeded in 

securing aitable. In: her trim brown suit, jaunty beret, and smart 
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matching accessories Peggy might have been the boss’ daughter)in- , 


stead of one of the stenographers, “I adore the noise, the excitement. 
I love to watch the people.” 

“Some mob,” Allen agreed, enthusiastically. ‘“What’ll you 
have, Peg? Looks like I have to wrestle my way to the counter.” 

“Believe I'd like a combination,” Peggy consulted the menu. 
“Their sandwiches are marvelous. And coffee, please.” 

Allen tilted his chair against the table. “Better keep an eye on 
it,” he cautioned.. He bowed with mock gravity. “Adios, fair lady. 
Your knight is off to the joust.” 

Peggy’s smile followed him. She took out her vanity to inspect 
the angle of her beret and the condition of her nose, becoming so 
jpreoccupied in this undertaking that she forgot Allen’s instruc- 
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tions to guard his chair. She glanced up 
just in time to rescue it from a some- 
what battered inebriate. 

“Sorry,” Peggy was apologetic, “this 
is taken.” 

“To hell it is!” x 

“Sorry,” Peggy was more firm. “I'm 
holding it for a friend. I’m sure you'll 
find another farther back.” 

The man snorted. “Farther back! 
How’d I get there if there was? No 
ma'am,” he wagged his head, “I found 
this seat and I’m gonna sit in it.” He 
started to pull out the chair despite 
Peggy’s possessive hold. Just as deter- 
mined, she gave it a yank in her direc- 
tion. Instead of sitting down where he 
had expected, the man found himself 
on the.floor. There was a shout of de- 
light. from the interested spectators. 

Peggy grew hot in embarrassment. 
She had mot meant to upset the poor 
drunk, or make herself conspicuous. 
She did not know whether or not te 
try to help him gain his equilibrium. 
Then she saw Allen’s broad shoulders 
and blond head towering in the back- 
ground. Her frantic SOS brought him 
to her rescue. 

“What the—” Allen’s smooth brow 
wrinkled in perplexed indignation. The 
man was entertaining the audience 
with his version of the situation. His 

- bold front had melted to slobbering 
self-pity. 

“Never mind what he’s saying!” Peg- 
gy saw the slow color creeping toward 
Allen’s temples, his fists clenching 
automatically. She laid a restraining 
hand on his arms. “It was mostly my 
fault. Just get him away. Don’t make 
it any worse. Here,” she thrust one of 
the cups of coffee Allen had placed on 
the table into his hand, “give him this. 
And make him drink it." 


LLEN looked as though he would 

à prefer to carry out his first im- 
pulse, wipe up the floor with the fel- 
low and make him apologize te Peggy. 
But since he usually did whatever she 
asked. of him he got the drunk to his 


feet, steered ‘him toward a far corner. 

“Did you get rid of him?” Peggy's 
eyes were anxious when Allen came 
back. 

“Guess so,” Allen said. “I'll get an- 
other cup of coffee in just a minute.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort! You 
take this cup. Please, Allen!” Peggy 
pushed it across the table. “T really 
don’t want it. I’m better off without it. 
Besides, I don’t want to be left alone 
again, Sir Galahad!” 

“T won’t leave you,” Allen pro mised. 
“Though I wish you’d drink the coffee.” 

“Oh, look, Allen,” Peggy's face 
lighted with interest. “Look at that 
beautiful girl, the one in white, isn’t she 
gorgeous?” A group of people, 
all in formal dress, 
hilarious, were taking pessession of a 
nearby table. 

“What girl?” Allen’s blue eyes, over 
the rim of his cup, did not mark cout 
any girl in particular. 

“Why, that one, of course! The girl 
in white. Now she’s throwing back her 
wrap. It’s white, too. Oh, I wonder if 
she knows it’s trailing on the floor? Did 
you ever see anyone so lovely?” Peggy 
did not know that when her face came 
alive she was as lovely {in her own way 
as the girl she thought so beautiful. The 
latter was a water color, exquisite, deli- 
cate. Peggy was done in brilliant oils 
that would deepen rather than fade 
with time. 

Allen’s eyes turned back to Peggy, 
warmed with a singular intensity. 

“T like your look much better.” 

“The way I—Oh, Allen!” Peggy's 
laugh was a light ripple of amusement, 
but she experienced a quick, pleasur- 
able shock. She had never surprised 
that look in Allen’s steady blue eyes be- 
fore. “If I were half as pretty! I’m dull, 
drab. brown and tan. While that girl’s 
all shimmering white and silver like a 
fairy princess.” 

“T like you the way you are.” There 
was a stubborn set to Allen’s jaw. 

“Thanks for them few kind woids, 
mister.” Peggy’s tone was bantering, 
but her gaze dropped before what she 
saw in ‘his. “But let’s not talk about 
me. Tell me about the new job, your 
trip. Do you realize you haven’t told me 
anything about it! And you know how 
interested I am.” She worked for the 
same advertising house that employed 
Allen. ‘“Isn’t it grand that you're get- 
ting a chance outside? I know you're 
going to make them all sit up and take 
notice.” 

“T don’t expect to set the world 
ablaze.” “Though it is a good chance. 
I want to learn all sides of the busi- 
ness.” 

“Why, they won’t be able to run the 
show without you one of these days.” 
Peggy’s sincerity glowed in her eyes. 

Allen grinned, then sobered again. 
“That’s what I’m aiming for. That’s 
why this chance means a lot to me. 
That—anc other reasons. It means I 
can tell you something I’ve been want- 
ing to tell you for a Jong time, Peggy 
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“Not now. Not here.” Peggy was a 
bit breathless. 

“I am a dumb cluck.” Allen’s tone 
was gruff. “You're right. This isn’t the 
place. There ought to be 2 moon. Lap- 
ping water. Music in the distance.” 

“At least a piece of a moon.” Peggy’s 
shy smile held her gratitude. It was 
like Allen to understand. He was such 
a@ dear. 

“You'll let me tell you the first night 
I get back?” 

“Yes,” she nodded 

“Its a promise?” ‘His hand reached 
across to close on hers. 


“A promise.” She withdrew her hand. 


His touch was too disturbing. That or 
the new knowledge his look had given 
her. Womanlike she thrilled to a sense 
of new-found power, a mingling of fear 
and ee t, womanlike, she shrank 
from accepting it too quickly. “Oh, Al- 
That boy—the one who's 
eit” aioe something all over 
her beautiful dress—the girl in white! 
She doesn’t seem a bit concerned. I 
think it’s sporting, the way she pre- 
tended it wasn’t worth noticing.” 
“Probably too tight to notice,” Allen 


mumbled. 
“They are pretty well tanked,” Peggy 
admitted. “Though I don’t believe she 


ig. Maybe she has so many other lovely 
dresses. Maybe she is a princess. The 
sort of person who has thrilling, excit- 
ing things always happening to her. 
Secret things. Lovely things. Things 
that mever happen to ordinary, worka- 
day people like me.” 

“For Pete’s sake!” Allen grinned at 
her. “Anyone would think you were 
tight! On one combination sandwich. 


-~ Much as I hate to break in on your 


-Sure of her answer. 


ravings, I'm afraid we'll have to get 
going.” He consulted his watch. 


o'clock train in the morning.” 

“Two!” Peggy was incredulous. “You 
start on, Allen. Attend to the check. 
Tl powder my nose and catch up with 
you.” 


“Your nose looks very nice as it is,” 
Allen stated with so much dignity that 
Peggy stared after him. 

This was a new Allen. Paying her 
compliments, even though they were 
clumsy ones, turning so_serious with- 
out warning.. Peggy knew what it was 
he wanted to ask her. She was not so 
She was very fond 
of Allen. He was so sweet and safe and 
sane. But was that what she wanted? 
Safe and sane, like a Fourth of July 
without firecrackers. Perhaps it was 
just as well that Allen was going away 
for awhile. That would give her time 
to think it over. 

As she went down the aisle her eyes 
met those of the girl in whites The 
sapphire reflections in her eyes flared 
into amused alliance. 

“Do you know,” Peggy said, as Allen 
helped her into his coupe, “she wasn’t 
tight. And she’s even more beautiful 
close than from a distance.” 

“Who wasn’t tight?” Allen asked. 

“Why, the girlin white. Allen, you’re 
the most unobservant creature. She 
smiled at me. That’s how I knew. And 
she is even more beautiful—” 

“For Pete’s sake! You still raving 
about that girl? Unobservant, am I?” 
His steady blue eyes looked down into 
hers, so steadily, so deeply, that this 
time Peggy could not look away. 
“There’s only one girl I can see. And 
I guess you know who she is. You may 


“It’s 
- nearly two. AndI have to make a seven 


Peggy's rescuer circled her waist 
and danced her away to the far 
side of the room. “Well, Beauti- 
ful,” he said, 

“this is our dance, 
tst Tut H 
seems so, Peggy 
smiled. 


keep your girl in white. I don’t care if 
I never see her again.” 

But neither Peggy nor Allen, or for 
that matter the girl in white herself, 


knew how much she was going to affect. 


each of their lives. 


UNDAY was a.day of odd jobs for 
Peggy, as it is for so many. girls 
who spend eight hours of each week- 
day in an office. This Sunday Peggy 
shampooed and set her hair, did her 


nails, and pressed her best dress, for 
she was going to a party. 
She was not especially eager to at- 


tend this party. It had been by chance 


that she was invited. During her lunch 
hour on Friday she had run into Elaine 
Wilson, whom she had not seen since 
the Wilsons had come into money and 
had moved out of the neighborhood. 
Elaine had insisted on Peggy’s coming 
to a cocktail party Sunday evening. 

Peggy had tried to get out of ac- 
cepting. She felt it had .been mostly 
impulse that had caused Elaine to in- 
vite her, since she did not know any 
of Elaine’ s new friends. 

Her friends did not keep open house 
Sunday evenings. Imagine attempt- 
ing such a thing in her home! Mamma 
hot and cross from a long day in the 
kitchen; Dad in shirt sleeves, his feet 
propped on the table; Martha, who 
taught at the Deaf and Dumb, com- 
plaining her nerves must have quiet, 
which was out of the question with 
Sally and Tem and their three lively 
children who came in from the farm 
for Sunday dinner and brought noise 
and confusion with them. 

Peggy was glad, at least, that she 
had a new dress. She was glad she 
had succumbed to the lure of gold 
chiffon, rather than’to something more 
practical. 

It did look nice. The color matched 
the gold lights in her brown hair. She 
wished her hair would always look as 
fluffy and full of lights as after a 
shampoo. Her eyes weren’t bad. But 


for Allen to say last night she was 


as beautiful as that girl in white! Well, 
it just went to show that Allen must 
really be in love with her. 

Was she in love with him? Maybe 
love was like that. | Growing slowly, 
almost unnoticed, out of friendship. 
Maybe she was in love with Allen! Or 
in love with love. She laughed sdftly. 
It would be wonderful to love some- 
body. To have someone love you above 
all others. 

‘The doorbell broke in on Peggy’s 
thoughts, roused her to action. She 
caught up her purse and gloves, flew 
down the stairs. Elaine had said she 
would have someone call for her. 
Peggy did not want Dad to appear 
in shirt sleeves, or one of Sally’s off- 
springs to go to the door and usher 
Elaine’s friends into the living room, 
its floor strewn with newspapers and 
air laden with the smell of cooking. 

“TI answer, Junior.” Sally’s oldest 
was already at the door. “Run along, 
there’s a dear. Oh, good evening. I’m 
Peggy Morton. I shan’t be a moment. 
Just. have to slip on my coat.” 

“How do you do? . . . I’m Gordon. 
Bud Gordon. Elaine asked us to pick 
you up.” The boy would have helped 
Peggy with her coat, but she had it on, 
and pulled the door shut. 

He remarked that he had had a 
heck of a time. finding the ‘right house. 


He wasn’t used to this “neck of the 
woods.” 

Peggy murmured that it was hard, 7 
especially after dark, to find new 
places.. No doubt he thought she 
lived in a mean neighborhood. She 
wasn’t ashamed of it. Elaine had lived 
here at one time. As for this Bud, 
Peggy knew who the Gordons were. 
His father was a prominent banker. 

Neither Bud or any of the other 
young people crammed into his car, 
after acknowledgment of introductions, 
bothered to include Peggy in the gay 
banter they kept flinging back and 
forth. Peggy was relieved when they 
pulled up at Elaine’s and piled-out. 

“Hello, you bums!” Elaine greeted 
them, waving a cocktail glass by way 
of added welcome. “Hurry up. We’ve 
got a head start on you. Oh, hello 
there, Peggy. So glad you could come.” 
She kissed Peggy heartily on each 
cheek and Peggy noticed that although 
Elaine had said the party would be 
informal, her dress was sleeveless and 
cut extremely low. 

_ Peggy wondered what a large party 
would be like if this was a small in- 
formal one. Most of the girls wore 


. formal gowns, several of the boys their . 


+ 


evening clothes.‘ There. were at least 
a dozen couples, and more kept drift- 
ing in until the house seemed crammed. 
The air was heavy with smoke. The 
radio going -full blast. Almost every- 
one was dancing. Nearly everyone was 


‘feeling the effects of his cocktails. 


EGGY was not å pruđe. She had 


been to places where there was 
drinking. Some of.the boys she knew 
occasionally drank too much. But 
Peggy did not like the taste of liquor, 
and was afraid of the effects. She ac- 
cepted a drink now, rather than make 
herself conspicuous by refusing. 

One of the boys, passing another 
round of drinks, noticed that Peggy 
still ‘had one and insisted she down it 
and take another. — 

“No thanks,” 
“This is my first.” 

“Your first! Good Lord! And you 
haven’t finished — Hi, ‘everybody! 
Here’s a gal what’s gone on the wagon! 
What’ll we do to her? Pour some down 
her. Make her take it all in one 
swallow.” ` 

“Oh, I’m going to finish. this!” Peg- 
gy was furious at herself for having 
been so stupid. Why on earth had she - 
told him it was her first drink? 

“You bet your sweet life you’re gon- 
na finish it!” The boy set down the 
tray he was carrying. He took the - 
glass from Peggy, held it to-her lips. 
“Gulp her down sister,” he ordered. 

Peggy took a swallow, choked, sput- 
tered. “Oh, I can’t take it all at once!” 
she laughed, choked again, drew away 
in embarrassment. 

“Sure you can! Take another!” The 
boy put an arm around her waist, tried 
to force the rest down. 

“But I can’t, really!” Peggy protest- 
ed. Her throat burned. Tears stung 
her lashes. 

“Be your age, Whitney. = Another 
gave this one a push, took the glass 
from him, tossed off its contents. He 
circled Peggy’s waist and danced her 
away to the far side of the room. All 
before Peggy could manage a word, or 
quite grasp what had happened. 

“That being that. Well, Beautiful, 
this is our dance, isn’t it?” 

“It seems to be,” Peggy smiled, 
showing her one dimple. She looked 
up in gratitude at her rescuer. Her 
heart slowed. Stood still. 

It happens like that. Maybe once 
in a lifetime. A spark. A flame. Some- 
thing as instantaneous as lightning. 
As uncontrollable as the weather. As 
unexplainable as death. Cynics may 
sneer, philosophers elucidate, poets 
rhapsodize. But happen like that it 
may. 
aware of it. Least of all Peggy, 


Peggy murmured. 


to 


Peggy thought she had never seen 
such dark eyes, yet they weren’t so — 
dark—there were tiny flecks of gold in 
them, mocking, dancing. 

“You’re a smooth danter.” His tone 
was as fluent as his words, ‘‘What’s 
your name, Beautiful?” 

“Must I tell?” Peggy paittered: SA 
don’t make a habit of giving my name 
to strangers.” He wasn’t really so mar- 
velous-looking. Not nearly so good 
looking as, say, AHen. Allen was so 
tall and broad. This boy was’ shorter, 
more wiry. He was as dark as Allen 
was fair. 

“Stranger?” he was saying. “I ass 
sure. you there’s nothing strange about 
me. You needn’t bother with the name 
if you don’t want to. Though you 
might as well, since I mean to find out 
sooner or later.” 

< “Do you always find out everything 
you want to know?” 

“Always,” he assured: her. “And’— 
the gold flecks mocking—‘I always 
get everything I want, too. After the 
ea your address, your phone num- - 
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‘whom it was happening now. 


Even though no one may be | 
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“Only the beginning. Next your 
d, your heart. Perhaps even your 
fe, Beautiful!” 

“You don’t want much.” Peggy raised 
her eyebrows—and missed a step. 

“My foot!” he reproached. “Were 

so fussed because I declared my 

tentions? Tli admit they’re strictly 

dishonorable. Don’t you want to be 
pursued now that we’ve met?” 

“We haven’t met.” Peggy’s cheeks 
were flushed. “You flatter yourself. 
Why should I be fussed? I know you 
hand the same line to every girl.” 

“Wrong again. I never bother to 
hand a line to anybody. Why should 
I?” (Why, indeed, Peggy wondered.) 
“But tell me,” he pursued the subject, 
“why haven't we met? Where’ve you 
been all my life? Away at school? 
Abroad? Or did you just come to 
town?” 

“Pye lived here all my life.” Peggy’s 
eyes' met his. “I suppose the reason we 
haven’t met is that we don’t go to the 
same places, know the-same people. 
You see’—lightly—“I work for my liv- 
If you'd call pounding a type- 
writer most of the day working.” 

“I most certainly would! But you 
can’t work all the time. There’re Sun- 
days, evenings and holidays. When do 
we start?” His eyes, looked into hers. 
She could not have looked away had 
her life depended upon it. 

“Start what?” Dancing with him was 


like being carried by a strong wind. 


“Playing around together.” 

“Is that all you do?” 

“Isn’t that sufficient? A short life 
but a merry one. That’s my motto. But 
don’t evade the issue. When am I go- 
ing to start seeing you?” 

. “You're seeing me now.” Her eyes 
laughed up into his. She wondered if 
he really meant it. 


GIRL in scarlet tapped Peggy’s 
partner on the shoulder, whisper- 


ed something to him. He scowled a 
moment, shook his head; then as sud- 
denly his mood changed. He smiled, 


: nodded. Tapped another boy on the 


shoulder. Handed Peggy over, much as 
one would hand a package. Left with- 
out a word of explanation or apology. 
‘Peggy didn’t know whether to be 
amused or angry. She supposed it 
wouldn't make much difference. There 
was nothing for her to do but keep on 
dancing. Which she did most of the 
evening. Now that the first boy had 
singled her out she did not lack part- 
ners. But the one who had been the 
first to dance with her did not cut in. 
At midnight Peggy sought out Elaine 
to bid her goodnight. She explained 


she had to be at the office at eight-~ 
thirty in the morning. She said she. 


would call a taxi. No one need bother 
about seeing her home. 

When she came down the stairs the 
boy with the strange eyes was loung- 
ing at the foot. 

“You're not leaving!” The mocking 
gold flecks danced in his eyes. “We're 


going somewhere in search of more joy ™ 


water. You must come along.” 

It was not an invitation. Much more 
like a command. “Must I?” Peggy mur- 
mured. Did he think he could take up 
his line where he had left off? He was 
completely spoiled. 
home.” 

“But I want you to come.” 

“Ts that any reason why I should?” 

“Reason enough. Besides, you can't 
run away without telling me your 
name.” 

“Why can't I? I shan’t ever see you 
again. After tonight.” 

“You forget. Sundays, evenings and 
holidays.” He came a step closer. “See 
here, Beautiful...." 

“Please!” Peggy grew impatient. “My 
taxi’s waiting. I really must go.” 

She would have pushed past him, but 
he caught her in his arms. “You have 
got a glittering temper, haven’t you?” 
The gold flecks were triumphant. He 
crushed her to him. His lips met hers. 
Peggy struggled furiously, then was 
still. “You see I always get what I 
want!” As suddenly as he had held 
her, he let her go. 

The hot color rose in her cheeks. Her 
pulses throbbed. Her whole body trem- 
bled. For a moment she looked at 
him, her eyes dark pools of anger. Then 
with another look of withering scorn, 
she sped past him. 

Inside the cab her air of high disdain 
wilted pitifully. Tears smarted her 
eyes. She was still trembling. 


T WAS too silly, Peggy kept telling 
herself after that Sunday night, the 
way her heart would leap every time 
the doorbell or phone rang. The way 
she would turn to look after someone 
in the street who carried himself with 
a certain air of arrogance. 
She didn’t even know his name! She 


- didn’t know where he lived or whether 


she would ever see him again. Though 

he had said he would see her—Sundays, 

evenings and holidays. Of course he 

oa forgotten the line he had handed 
r. 


“Sorry. I’m going ; 


Peggy decided she might just as well 
forget—if she could! A whole week had 
gone by, the longest seven days she had 
ever lived. Of course, she would never 


_ see him again. 


“Margaret! You’re wanted on the 
phone.” Peggy’s mother always called 
her Margaret. It was what she had 
been christened and should have been 
called. 

“I think it’s Ruth,” said Peggy. “She 
said she'd run over or call.” 

It wasn’t Ruth’s voice that came 
over the wire.: It was masculine, deep, 
drawly. . A voice Peggy recognized in- 
stantly although she had never heard 
it over the phone before. ~ 

- “Hello, Beautiful. This is Sunday, 
a holiday and an evening. I'll be over 
in a few miriutes.” 

“But...” Peggy began, and her own 
voice for some reason did not sound as 
it should. 

“But nothing ....” He didn’t give 
her time to manage any more. ne 
you've a date, break it. Or bring it 
along. T'I] be there in fifteen minutes. 


After awhile Ken 
started the motor. 
“Suppose we ought to get 
going,” he said. “There's a 
roadhouse farther along. Swell 

orchestra, too, so we can dance.” 


Don’t keep me waiting! I’m on my 
way.” + 

The receiver clicked. 

In fifteen minutes, which proved to 
be a long time after all, Peggy had 
washed, pulled on her sheerest chiffon 
hose, donned the brown suit, powdered 
her nose, and combed her hair. In ex- 
actly fifteen minutes Peggy was on her 
way down the stairs as the front door- 
bell rang. 

“Hello,” Peggy said, the lilt still in 
her voice. “Promptness must be one 
of your virtues.” 

“It’s only one of them.” The same 
mocking gold flecks in his eyes. “Well, 
aren't you going to ask me in?” 

“Of course!” Peggy held open the 
door. It was ridiculous that her heart 
should be pounding so madly; she felt 
so shaky and self-conscious. She knew 
her cheeks were shamefully red. ‘‘Won’t 
you come in? Though,” she laughed, 
and her self-consciousness left her, “I 
don’t know who I’m asking in. I don’t 
even know your name!” 

“The very idea!” His scowl was re- 
proving. “I know yours, Peggy Morton. 
Allow me to present Mr. Breton, Ken 


t 
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Breton, mighty fine chap.” He bowed 


to an imaginary person, became that 
person, bowed again, held out his hand. 
“Charmed I’m sure, Miss Morton. You 
may call me Ken.” 

“So nice of you,” Peggy murmured. 
Then a trifle hesitatingly, “Would you 
like to meet the family?” Sunday eve- 
ning. All the family was there. The 
hesitancy, too, because of that air of 
arrogance. 

The arrogance was not in evidence as 
Ken responded promptly that he most 
certainly would. Nor as Peggy led him 
into the living room with its time- 
scarred furnishings and Dad dozing in 
his chair, while Martha and Mother 
and Sally tried to chat above the noise 
of the children who were under foot. 

Ken was so polite and friendly that 
Mr. Morton roused himself sufficiently 
to shake hands. Peggy’s mother in- 
vited him to sit down, and Martha rose 
to meet him. Junior quit teasing little 
Sally and came to stare at him, and 
Buddie stanted to climb up on his lap. 
They all seemed sorry when he asked to 
be excused; he wanted to take Peggy 
for a ride. 


Peggy was surprised. He actually 
had acted as though he had enjoyed 


meeting them. And he was quite hum- 
ble when he asked if he might come 
again, 

This last amused Peggy, after the 
way he had come without so much as a 
pretense of asking, that she began to 
elped her into his car. 

“That dumb Elaine,” he said, “‘could- 
n’t get it through her head which girl 
I meant, when I asked for your phone 
number. As though there could have 
been more than one! Otherwise, Beau- 
tiful, you’d have seen me much soon- 
er, whether you wanted to or not. Re- 


member what I said about Sundays, 

evenings and holidays. You hadn’t for- 

gotten, had you?” He slowed down the 

= so that he could turn and look at 
er. 

“N-no, I hadn’t forgotten.” 

“You see, I do always get what I 
want.” His eyes were teasing; tender. 
He took one hand from the wheel, slip- 
= an arm about her waist, drew her 
closer. 


HEY had reached the open ai. 


The car had settled into swift, 
smooth flight. There was a young moon 
hanging in the sky, right in front of 
them, like a lantern placed to light the 
way. The night was magic. As though 
made just for them. 

“Youre not. still angry? Because I 
kissed you.” Ken’s eyes met hers again. 

“N-no.” She could not deny that 
nee or ioo away. “But I was. Fright- 
ul 


` his eyes mocking, tender— 


aso 


“I know it.” He chuckled. “But you 
liked it. Didn’t you?” The car slowed 
down. His arm drew her eyen closer. 

“I didn’t.” 

“You did!” He bent his head. His 
lips brushed hers. Clung to them. 
Sweetly, breath-takingly. 

Peggy closed her eyes. There was 
wild music beating in her ears. Heady 
wine racing in her pulses. 

He swerved the car to an abrupt stop 
at the side of the road, switched off 
the motor, turned down the lights. Even 
the moon was hid behind the tree tops. 
“Might as well attend to this proper- 
ly,” Ken said. He gathered her into 
his arms and kissed her, fully and long. 

Now Peggy knew what this heaven 
was. The wine in her pulses. The mu- 
sic in her ears. It was love. A thun- 
derbolt from the sky. It had come to 
her without asking. It had nothing 
to do with the mind. It was a thing 
of the heart and senses. Heavenly, 
nevertheless. 

After awhile Ken started the motor. 
“Suppose we ought to get along. There’s 
a roadhouse farther along. Swell chick- 
en. All the trimmings. Swell orches- 
tra, too, so we can dance. That is”— 
“if you'd 
like that? Since I forgot to ask.” 

“I don’t believe you ever ask.” Peggy's 
eyes were tender, too; they were misty 
with the stardust of her heaven. 

“Asking is a waste of time.” The car 
slid onto the road. “I believe in action, 
young lady. Not in words. Besides, I 
haven’t eaten since morning. And dry 
—Oh, Lord, how dry I am!” 

Forty, fifty, sixty. Peggy’s eyes watch- 
ed the speedometer. How could Ken 
drive so fast, and so well, with only 
one arm? He must have had a lot of 
practice. “This is a pretty swanky 
boat!” She began taking account of the 
elaborate dashboard. 

“Tt ought to be. Stood the old man 
seventeen grand.” Seventy, eighty. The 
hum of the engine was like the pur- 
ring of a contented cat? 

Peggy gasped. Seventeen grand. She 
wondered who Ken meant by the old 
man. His father? Breton. She won- 
dered if Ken could possibly be any re- 
lation to the Bretons. The ones who 
had that home on Broad street which 
looked like a transplanted castle, and 
owned most of the important business 
buildings on High street. They were 
the wealthiest and oldest family in 
town. 

“Where do you live, Ken?” she asked. 
“Don’t you think it’s about time you 
told me something about yourself?” 

He steered the car through a gate- 
way; lights gleamed from the other 
end. Ken parked, pocketed the keys, 
held open the door. “You forget I’m 
dying of starvation. And thirst! Wait 
until I catch up. Then you may ask 
me anything you wish. My age, my 
pedigree, how often I brush my teeth.” 
From the roadhouse, music drifted out 
into the warm spring air. “Come along, 
Beautiful. Follow me.” 

“Peggy went. ... 

After that she went wherever he 
took her. Sundays, evenings, and hol- / 
idays. Sometimes they would dine 
and dance, or go to the theatre. Some- 
times they would drop in on Ken’s 
friends, the same ones who had made 


y up Elaine’s party, but who, now that 


Ken was giving her such a rush, ac- 
cepted Peggy as one of them. Some- 


times, more often than not, they took 
long drives in the scarlet and gray 


roadster. 

Every Sunday evening they had din-’ 
ner together. It was a sort of ritual 
in memory of that first time. This 
Sunday, the fourth, Peggy had a new 
dress for:the occasion, a lovely soft. 
gray one that matched the gray uphol- 
stery of Ken’s car. Oh, she would look 
her loveliest for Ken tonight! 

As she splashed in her tub she 
hummed and whistled so gayly that 
she didn’t hear the doorbell ring, or 
her mother call up the stairs, or Junior 
run up into her room. It wasn’t until, 
all fragrant and rosy and smiling, 
wrapped in her woolly old robe, she 
went in to dress that she noticed the 
little yellow envelope propped against 


her mirror. The humming stopped in 
her throat. 
A telegram! She ripped it open, her 


eyes scanning the few lines. 


PLEASE MEET SEVEN THIR- | 
TY TRAIN STOP HAVE DINNER © 
WITH ME STOP REMEMBER 
YOUR PROMISE STOP LOVE 
ALLEN 


Her promise. . Had she given a 
promise to Allen? How long ago that 
seemed! As though it had happened 
to someone else. Allen coming back 
tonight—in less than an hour! He 
would think she had forgotten her 
promise if she didn’t meet him. As 
indeed she had! “Love” the telegram 
was signed. That meant that Allen 
had not forgotten. 

Oh, why did he have to come back 
this night of all nights? Why had she 
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given a promise she no longer wanted 
to keep? 

Whom should she meet—Allen or 
Ken? 


HILE Peggy waited in the ter- 


minal for Allen she thought of 
Ken. She had phoned him and tried 
to explain. But Ken would not let 
her do much explaining. He had said 
no girl had ever broken a date with 
him before—and got away with- it. 
Peggy had said she didn’t want to 
break the date. She hadn’t been sure 
whether Ken had hung up or the con- 
nection had been cut off. 

Here was Allen now, coming through 
the gate from the train, with his eager, 
swinging step. 

“Peg! Gee, it’s great to see you! 
You're looking fine, too. Simply swell! 
Such a pretty new hat. Such grand 
new duds!” His eyes devoured her; 
his hands held hers as though he 
would never let them go. 

“You’re looking pretty swell your- 
self!” Peggy returned: She was glad 
she had come. She knew how terribly 
disappointed, how hurt he would have 
been if she hadn’t. She was glad she 
had worn the new things she had 
bought for Ken. 

“Well, I certainly missed you!” he 
exclaimed. “Where do you want to 
go? Where do you want to eat?” He 
tucked a hand under her arm. 

Peggy wondered if she would be able 
to eat. With Allen looking at her like 
that. With her thoughts concerned 
with Ken. “Wherever you want to go. 
Anywhere at all.” 

“Oh. just anywhere won’t do.” His 
tone reproached her. “Don’t you know 
this is a special occasion? A most im- 
portant event?” 

It promised to be anything but that 
for Peggy. With Ken angry with her, 
banging down the receiver. With Al- 
len so nice. She wished he wasn’t so 
nice. So eager. So confident. 

Allen decided a hotel dining-room 
would be quiet. More private. “We 
can talk,” he said. His eyes said more 
than any words he could have spoken. 

They didn’t talk very much. Peggy 
asked a few questions about his trip. 
Told him some gossip of the office. 
Kept what conversation there was as 
impersonal as possible. 

“Now we can go where we can real- 
ly talk,” Allen said, when finally the 
dinner came to an end. “Suppose we 
pick up my flivver and drive some- 
where. What do you say?” 

Peggy said that would be nice. 


Allen got to his feet as though he 
were starting for a fire. 

Peggy felt as though she were being 
led to one. A burnt offering. She 
didn’t quite know whom to consider 
as the sacrifice. Herelf or Allen. Or 
might it prove to be Ken? 

There was not much talk in Allen’ s 
coupe. In spite of the fact that it was 
a somewhat dingy black instead of a 
brave scarlet and gray, and that its 
motor sounded like a threshing ma- 
_ chine rather than the purr of a cat, 
the coupe managed better than Peggy 
and Allen had. It drove them out into 
the country along the river road. It 
picked out a dark, secluded. spot to 
park. 

Peggy wished it wasn’t so dark and 
secluded. She wished she could think 
of something to say to Allen before he 
spoke to her, but she couldn’t find 
anything to say. 

“Well,” Allen finally managed. He 
gave a hollow imitation of a laugh. 
“There isn’t any moon. Guess it’s þe- 


hind the clouds. There isn’t any music.’ 


There’s water. But it’s not exactly 
lapping. Anyhow, oh, Peg... .” His 
tongue seemed to get twisted as it did 
when he was serious and self-conscious. 
“You know, Peg, what I want to tell 
you—ask -you. What I’ve wanted to 
tell you ever since the first time I met 
you.’ 

So it had been like that with Allen! 
Peggy was startled and surprised. And 
sorry. 

He caught one of her hands and 
leaned so close that she could see the 
look in his eyes—two tiny flames. 
“You know you’re the only girl in the 
world for me, Peg. The only one 
there’ll ever be. You know I love you. 
You Know I want to take care of you, 
always. You know you’re the reason I 
wanted to get this chance, am trying 
to make good, took the new job. Oh, 
Peg, you know you'* the meaning, 
Ie whole of e¥2z;vhing, life itself, to 
me!” 

No, she had not known that. 

“Oh, Beg, you will let me take care 
of you, won't you?” Now that it was 
loosened, there was no stopping Allen’s 
tongue. “That’s what I’m trying to 
ask you, though I’m doing it so badly. 
If you only knew how much I love you. 
Peg, dear, you do like me a little, don’t 
you? We've been such dandy 
friends—” 
` “Of course,” Peggy broke in desper- 
ately. She couldn't let Allen go on 
and on. She couldn’t bear to hurt him, 
nither. But since she was afraid she 


- it could be love. 
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must, it was only fair to get it over. 
“You know how much I like you, Allen. 
What friends we’ve been. But liking 
and loving. . Oh, I don’t know .. 
they’re not the same..." 

“But they are!” His hand gripped 
hers, the flame in his eyes was trium- 
phant. ‘Friendship like ours. It’s just 
that you didn’t know. I love you so, 
Peg, that you must love me.” 


ID she? In that moment her heart 
was filled with such pity, such ten- 
derness for him, that she wondered if 
Not the sort of love 
she felt for Ken. Dizzy. Breath-tak- 
ing. Frightening. Love of a different, 
kind. Steady. Sane. Warmth to 


which she could always hold out her 
hands. If only she had not met Ken. 
But she had. 

“Please, Peg,” Allen tried to take her 
in his arms. Rather clumsily, hesi- 
tantly, for Allen hadn’t had much prac- 
tice in always getting what he wanted. 

Peggy drew away. “No, no, please! 
Lo... I’m-not sure: ...<2"--She didn’t 
want him to touch her. She couldn’t 
have explained why. Unless it was be- 
cause she knew that that would only 
add to her confusion, to her uncertain- 
ae If Ken hadn’t kissed her. But he 

ad. 

The flame died in Allen’s eyes. 
@ light going out. “I...tIsee...,” 
he said. His hands dropped to his 
Sides. He didn’t try to touch her again. 
Her action had shown him more plain- 
ly than any words. “You don’t want 
me to touch you.” 

“It’s not that.” She mustn’t let him 
think that. It wasn’t true in the way 
he meant it. “It’s . . oh, Allen, it’s 
just that I think I love someone else.” 

“Someone else.” He repeated it. 
“But who, Peg? Who else could there 
be? Before I went away there wasn’t 
anyone. I-was sure of that.” 

“No, there wasn’t, then.” She wished 
he wouldn’t make it so hard for her, for 
himself. 

“You mean you met someone since. 
While I was gone. You mean you’ve 
come to love someone in that short 
time?” 

“I suppose it isn’t how long you 
know a person,” Peggy explained. 
“Don’t you think love just comes, un- 
asked, perhaps, even unwanted?” Oh, 
it wasn’t that she didn’t want to love 
Allen! “I’m so sorry, so dreadfully 
sorry, Allen, dear.” It was terrible to 
have to hurt him so. 

“Maybe if I hadn’t gone away.” He 
still seemed unable to believe she 
couldn’t love him when he loved her 
so. “I wanted to tell you, ask you, be- 
fore I went. I wish to God I’d never 
gone—never taken the new job!” 

“You mustn’t wish that!” Yet, in 
u moment, she almost wished it, 
o0 

“But if I hadn’t, Peg . .-.” 

“But you did. No, please, Allen... . 
it wouldn’t have made any difference.” 
She had to say that in order to make 
him think it. 

“You... you’re sure?” 

She nodded. There was such a lump 
of misery in. her throat that she 
couldn’t speak. 

“Tt’s all right. ” His tone was gruff. 

“You mustn’t feel badly, Peg.” He 
took out a cigarette. His hands shook 
as he lit it. “It’s all right. As you say, 
love’s something that just comes. I 
want you to know, always to remember” 
—that look flamed into his eyes again 

—“that since it has come to me, it'll 


said 


“You musin’ t feel badly, , Peg,” 
“Its all righi. As you say, love's 


Allen. 


ri 


always be there. Always. You do know 
that? You won’t forget?” 

She nodded. 

“Tell me”—his voice was almost 
natural again—‘‘who’s the lucky = 
That is, if I may ask?” 

“Of course.” Peggy hadn’t thought 
of it in that way. She was the lucky 
one to have met Ken. “I don’t believe 
you know him, Allen. Kenneth Bre- 
ton.” How she loved to say his name. 
It brought a rush of pleasure to her. 

“No, I don’t know him,’ Allen said. 
“Tye heard of him. Everybody knows 


who the Bretons are.” He didn’t say. 


what he had heard about Ken. 

Peggy took it for granted that what 
ever it was, it was good. “You two must 
get to know each other. Become 
friends,” She hoped the day would 
come when they would. l 

Allen murmured a vague assent. 
Then -asked abruptly, “Are you en- 
gaged to him?” 

“N-no.” Peggy supposed she wasn’t. 

“You mean he hasn’t asked you, ex- 
actly.” 

“Not exactly!” Peggy laughed. : 

“Well, why doesn’t he? What I mean 
is. . . « Oh, don’t feel offended, Peg, 
but there’s no reason why he shouldn’t, 
is there?” 

“N-no.” What did Allen mean? Did 
he think Ken had no intentions of ask- 
ing her, ever? “Mercy!” she laughed 
again. “You must remember he hasn’t 


known me very long. = 


“You seem to have ‘known him long 
enough.” 
“Really, Allen. ...” 


“T’m sorry,” he returned gruffly. He 
didn’t seem able to tell Peggy what he 
had intended. “It’s just . . well, you 
know, Peg. The Bretons are rich. Soci- 
ety. All that sort of stuff. A fellow like 
Ken Breton. re 

“Ken isn’t like that.” Peggy’s manner 
was stiff. “I mean, that has nothing to 
do with it. Why should it?” 

“Tt shouldn’t.” Allen was almost as 
curt as she. “I simply meant... . 
Oh, never mind, Peg, I’m sorry I said 
anything. Only’’—his eyes looked deep- 
ly into hers—“remember what I said. 
About always feeling the same toward 
you. If you ever need me . . . want 
anything—I’m saying it as badly as 
usual. But you know, Peg, there’s noth- 
ing in the world I wouldn’t do for you. 
Please remember that.” 

“I shall,” Peggy said softly. 

The old coupe woke up, shook itself, 
coughed and grunted. It backed out 
of the dark secluded place. It had not 
received much thanks for finding. it, 
after all. 


HEN Peggy left the office the next 
day her brown eyes were anxious 
and hopeful. But the scarlet and gray 
roadster was nowhere in sight. She 
hurried home. Surely Ken would phone 
that evening. But although she wait- 
ed all evening, there was no call. Not 
that evening, nor.the next, nor the 
next. 
She felt as though a cloud had set- 
tled over all her world. She could 


hardly force herself to eat. She 
couldn’t sleep. $ 
Then miraculously, unbelievably, 


Ken called again. 

“Be over in a sec.” Oh, the rush of 
relief and joy at the sound of that deep 
drawl. “Be ready, will you? Want to 
I’m going 


bid you a fond farewell. 
away.” 

Going away! The joy was ‘choked 
witha ae thrust of fear. Where could 


eee 


something that just comes. I want you to know that, since it has. come fe me, 
; it'll always be there. Always.” 


‘her, 


he be going? Did he mean that? Or was 
he only teasing? He had laughed. Hung 
up. 

She was at the door when his road- 
ster.drew up at the curb. She was once 
again looking into his eyes. 
sitting beside him, his nearness creep- 
ing into her veins. 


4t didn’t matter that he had kept_ 
That he had teased her. 


her waiting. 
by saying he was coming only to say 


good-bye. That he had not even noticed 


the new gray outfit and scarlet hat. The 
only thing that. mattered was that 
they were together again. 

“You were only teasing, 
you?” Peggy asked, her brown eyes 
shining softly. The evening was almost 
over. Ken hadn’t mentioned going 
away, so she knew he was only joking. 

“Teasing about what?” He brought 
the roadster to a stop before -her door. 

“About going away.” 

“Oh, that.” He switched off the en- 
gine, lowered the lights. Turned to face 
“I wasn’t teasing. Sure I’m going 
away. This will have to be good-bye, 
as Well as good night.” 

“Good-bye . . .?” The fear ex- 
panded, seized her. Held her heart in 
a grip of ice.. Then she saw the 
laughter in his -eyes. 
“You're still teasing!” 


“It’s really all your fault,” Ken said. 


“My fault!” 

“If you hadn’t stood me up last Sun- 
day like you did.” His heavy brows drew- 
together, then he chuckled. “Boy, did I 
get lit? I was cockeyed. Nothing else to 
do with myself when my best girl 
turned me down like that. And was the 
old man sore? Remember my telling 
you ‘how sore he was the last time. After 
that party at Elaine’s?” 

Peggy remembered. She wondered 
if that was why he had waited a week 
before he had first phoned. 

“Well, that was nothing. He cut my 
allowance a bit. But this time he said 
he was going to send me away, which 
he’s been threatening to do for ages, 
only I guess he means it this time.” 


“Where is he sending you? When are . 


you going? For how long?” Oh, then 
he had not been teasing. It was true. 
This terrible pain at her heart. 

“Where? California.” Oh, but that 
was so far! “When? End of the week. 
Got my reservation today. How long?” 
Ken shrugged his ‘shoulders. “A year. 
Six months, perhaps.” 


OW could she live that long with- 


out Ken. Six days had been bad 
enough, 


“The old man has a ranch out there. 
Thinks itll do me good to get away 
from the bright lights for a while. De- 
cided I might as. well agree to give it a 
try. Not that I had much choice. ... 
But I say! You’re not crying.” He tilted 
back Peggy’s head. Her eyes were misty 
with tears. “Little funny. . . . Do you 


mind that. much? Don’t you want me to. 


go?” 


Peggy couldn’t ‘answer. She’ could - 


only cling to him. She. no longer tried 
to check the tears. What was the use 
of pride or pretense? She felt as though 
she was devoid of all emotion. 

“You'll forget me. Soon as I’m gone. 
Absence makes the heart. grow fonder. 
For somebody else, you know.” 

“Oh, how can you joke about. it?” This 
was all it meant to Ken. Allen had been 
right. Ken had-never had any real in- 
tentions. He had never thought of ask- 


ing her to. marry him. His love had. 


been a sham, a passing fancy: 

“How'd you like to come along with 
me?” Whatever his intentions, some im- 
pulse—the mockery in those dark eyes? 
—made him ask this. 

Even as her heart gave a leap of glad- 
ness, Peggy sensed that it was purely 
impulse. ‘‘You’re still teasing. Joking. 


Please, don’t Ken!” She would have | 


She was- 


weren’t 


Laughed, too. 


drawn away from him, but he held her ; 


close. 

“No, I’m not. Why shouldn't I take © 
you along to keep me company? I 
mean it. What do you say?” - 

“You mean. . . you're asking me to 
marry you?” He hadn’t made it as plain 
as that. Yet it must be what he meant. 

“Why not?” He laughed. Drew her 
closer. Now her eyes were so radiant 


that even Ken couldn’t help being 


touched. “Little funny!” He kissed her 
sweet, unsteady mouth. “If you come 


along, I suppose we’ll have to get mar- . 


ried!” 

There! He had said it! Allen had been 
wrong. She had been wrong. To doubt 
Ken, to question his love. “Oh, Ken!” 
It was all she could say. Such happi- 
ness as this brought her close to tears. 

“We could go to California for our 
pee me. ” Ken said. “How’d that 


It would be wonderful. Marvelous. Too _ 


heavenly almost to come true. à 
“I say! It just struck me!” He chuck- 


led as at some joke he held secret. 


“Won’t this be one on the old man!” 
Peggy didn’t ask what he meant by 
that. She scarcely heard him. Her 


happiness: completely filled ‘her. senses. 


She was going to be married. To Ken. | 


GGY found that Allen was not the 


only one who had to be told. The 
family was amazed, incredulous. Sally 


gouldn’t believe that Peggy would: 


think of getting married without a 
trousseau of some sort; if Peggy would 
wait, she’d make her wedding dress. 

Telling Allen had been even worse 
than Peggy had thought it would be. 

e had taken it so hard that for one 
wild moment, as on that other night 
when he had asked her if she loved 
him, Peggy had felt she could not bear 
to hurt him so. Then he took hold of 
himself, wished her happiness, shook 
her hand. 

- Last, not least, was Ken’s family. He 
phoned Peggy telling her he had broken 
the news to them. “You should have 
seen the old man’s face,” he said. 
“You're to come for dinner tonight and 
get the once-over.” 

Peggy’s heart sank with dismay. 
There was more to getting married 
than she had thought! 


When Ken came for her she had lost ` 


her nervousness. She ran down the 
stairs to meet him, holding up her lips 
for his kiss. She thought he had a fun- 
ny look on his face, saw him fumbling 
in his pocket. Then he slipped some- 
thing on her third finger. A ring, Not 
the plain platinum band they had 
chosen together, but another. A daz- 
zling, enormous solitaire surrounded 
with tiny blue sapphires, 

; Peggy couldn’t keep her eyes from 
it. She held her hand at all possible 


angles. To think she should wear a ring ` 


_like that. To think Ken had given it 
to her. To think he thought of her, loved 
her, so much! Sp 

She forgot everything except the tre- 
mendousness of that until his roadster 
drove.under the grand and dignified 
porte-cochere. 

“Ye old homestead,” Ken said. He 
jumped out. Held open the door for her. 
` Peggy’s spirits sank to her feet. Such 
an imposing house. Its towers and bal- 
conies were impressive and forbidding 
enough glimpsed from the street, but 
now they loomed even more huge and 
stately. i 

A butler opened the heavy grilled 
door. Peggy had never had a door open- 
ed for her by a butler before in all her 
life. A trim maid ied the way up thickly 
carpeted, winding stairs; relieved Peg- 
gy of her wraps. Peggy was. almost 
afraid to look around. Her footsteps 
sounded like the staccato of a machine- 
gun on the. highly polished, gleaming 
floors. 

She wondered if Ken’s family were 
assembled in the library to receive her. 
To criticize and condemn and pro- 
nounce the final ‘sentence. 

Why had Ken deserted her? He had 
murmured something about: brushing 


' ` up a bit. Maybe she had come down 


too soon. Her knees were actually trem- 
bling so that she felt they might give 
way. Then she saw that the room was 
not empty. A girl was reclining on a 
divan, one hand trailing a cigarette, 
the other holding a book in which she 
was absorbed. There was something 
vaguely familiar about her. She turned 
a page, glanced up. 

“Oh....hello.” She didn’t séem the 
least surprised. Her eyes, big and blue, 
with reflections of hidden fires, met 
Peggy’s. She smiled. And Peggy recog- 
nized her. 


She was the girl in white. The girl ™% 


she had noticed that night in Mill’s. 
“Hello,” Peggy returned shyly. ' Her 
blood warmed again. 
longer trembled quite so much. The 
girl didn’t get up. She-closed her book. 
Tossed it aside. 
_- “You're ‘Peggy, aren’t you?” The 
lazy blue eyes regarded Peggy with un- 
concealed curiosity. 


Peggy said she was. She felt the color - 


staining her cheeks, though there was 
nothing unfriendly about the girl’s 
scrutiny. 

“Ken told us. about you,” the other 
girl said. “Imagine getting married all 
in a rush like this! “Though it’s like 
Ken. . . Won’t you sit down?” She 
made room for Peggy; offered her a 
cigarette. : = 


EGGY shook her head, smiling a re- 


fusal. Who could this girl be? What 
was she doing in Ken’s home? How 
beautiful she was. How lovely. 

“Tve been dying to see you,” she 
went on with amazing frankness, still 
eying Peggy with the same open ap- 
-praisal. “Ever since Ken sprang the 
grand surprise..Though nothing Ken 
does should be surprising.” She took a 
long draw on her cigarette. “The family 
ought to be down soon, Dinner will be 
served in a few minutes. Ken didn’t tell 
us how very pretty you are,” the girl 
added. “I must say you look much too 
nice for him.” 

Peggy was at.a loss for a reply to this. 

She was saved from having to make 
one by Ken’s entrance. 
“Peggy and I have been getting ac- 
quainted,” the girl informed him. “TI 
was just telling her she’s much too nice 
-for you, Ken.” 


_ >You would!” Ken’ retorted.: ‘There . 


Her knees no~ 
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was the familiarity of tong standing 
between them. Ken seemed to take it 
for granted that Peggy already knew 
who the girl was. He bent to take a 
light from her cigarette. “I hope you 
didn’t believe anything Dreen said 
about me,” he told Peggy. 

“Not everything.” Peggy smiled at 
them. She was about to tell Ken she 
had not been introduced to the girl 
he called Dreen when the other mem- 
bers of the family came into the room. 
Peggy felt her knees begin to weaken 
again. 

Ken’s mother, to whom Ken pre- 
sented: her first, was awe-inspiring 
enough to make anyone’s knees shake. 
Peggy had never met such a regal sort 
of person. Peggy felt that-she would 
never get to know Ken’s mother. She 
was to find her first impression correct. 
Mrs. Breton lived within herself, never 
emerging from her impenetrable calm 
and awesome regality. > 

Mr. Breton appeared more approach- 


able. He was at least a head shorter 
than his wife and had the same wiry 
build. as Ken—the only resemblance. 
Peggy could not see why Ken should 
refer to him as the old man. She felt 
she might learn to like Ken’s father, if 
he would let her. She imagined he re- 


- served his liking and judgment. 


Peggy would have recognized Ken’s 


- sister instantly, not because she was 


like Ken, though she had the same dark 
coloring, but because she was so re- 
markably like her mother in manner. 
Her husband, John Gregory, came in a 
few minutes later. He was middle-aged 
bald-headed, negligible. 

Dinner was an ordeal through which 
Peggy wondered how she managed to 
live. The courses were so numerous and 
long-drawn-out. The conversation so 
impersonal and stilted. : 

Peggy was infinitely relieved when 
vale Breton finally gave the signal to 
rise. 


S THEY left the room the girl Ken 


called Dreen—Peggy had remark- 
ed that the others had called her Drina, 
though aside from that her identity was 
still as much a mystery as ever—linked 
an arm through hers and asked if 
Peggy would like a breath of air. 
“That is,” she added, her blue eyes 
challenging Ken, “if you can spar 
your Pëggy that long?” 


Ken grunted indifferently and turn- 
ed to join his brother-in-law. 
` Mr. Breton said he would-=like to 
take a turn in the garden, if the young 
ladies. would allow him. Drina. said 
they’d be glad to have him if he thought 
he could behave himself. 

Peggy felt more and more that she 
was going to like Ken’s father. She 
hoped that they would be friends. She 
felt confidently they would be, when, 
Drina having said she must go in and 
dress, Mr. Breton lingered a moment 
on the terrace, then asked abruptly: 

“So you and Ken think you want to 
get married? Are you willing to go 
clear to California with him? Do you 
think you can be happy? Do you love 
my boy?” 

“Yes,” Peggy answered simply. 

He seemed satisfied. “Good! We shall 
be most happy, and I believe most for- 
tunate, to have you for our daughter, 
my dear.” 

Peggy thought she could not have 
been paid any higher compliment. Ken’s 
father, at least, seemed willing to ac- 
cept her. 

She was not so sure about the other 


members of the family, even after an- 
other -hour -had dragged by and Ken 


. said it was time to leave. No other al- 


lusion had been made to her engage- 
ment with Ken, or their proposed mar- 
riage. Mrs. Breton and her daughter, 


- Sylvia, remained as unapproachable as 


at first. 
Not that that or anything else mat- 
tered, when the ordeal was finally over 


and she and Ken once more together 
in his roadster. 

“Oh, but the air feels grand—and it’s 
wonderful to be by ourselves again.” 
Peggy snuggled as close to him as she 
could. She wondered if the evening had 
seemed so interminably long to Ken. 
Though of course it hadn’t. They were 
his family. He was one of them. She 


sighed deeply. 


“What’s wrong?” Ken slowed down, 


put an arm around her. His dark eyes” 


laughed into hers. “Was it as bad as 
that, Beautiful? Bored to tears, I bet, 
weren’t you? Never mind. So was I. 
Won’t happen often. I scarcely ever 
have dinner with the family.’ 

“You don’t?” Peggy was surprised. 


“Not when I can get out of it,” he 
assured her. “There shouldn’t be such 
a thing as families.” 

Peggy laughed. That was a broad 
statement. But- she felt better. “I 
wasn’t bored. It’s just that I don’t know 
your family. But I think your father’s 
a dear, Ken. I’m sure I’m going to like 
him. But Ken! Who is the other girl? 
Drina. Do you know I never was in- 
troduced to her! I thought at first she 
was your sister. Is she a cousin or some 
relation?” 

Ken shook his head. “She’s no re- 
lation. Though,” he chuckled, “the 
family always expected her to be. Es- 
pecially the old man. Her name’s Adrian 
Ames. Her people are dead. Mom prac- 
tically raised her, though she’s been 
at school and in France off and on. 
The old man’s her legal guardian. Man- 
ages her estate. Dreen will be worth 
several millions when she comes of age.” 

“T knew it,” Peggy breathed. “I just 
felt she was that sort of person. Rich 


- and glamorous and beautiful. I think 


she’s just as sweet as she is lovely. And 
so kind.” 

“Kind!” Ken snorted. “Dreen’s any« 
thing but.” 

“She was to me.” 

“Then she must have had her own 
good reasons.” 

“What did you mean by. saying the 
family hoped she’d be a relation?” 

“Just what I said. But I sure put one 


“Well, Mrs. Breton,” 
Ken said. “How does 
this suit you? It's go- 
ing to be your menage, 
you know, for the next 
few days.” ‘‘Mrs. Bre- 
ton... Peggy said. 
“Mrs. Breton. Oh, 
Ken!” 


over. On the whole family. Dreen, too, 
I guess.” 

“But how?” 

“Well, you see, the old man and 
Dreen’s father were life-long buddies. 
Dreen’s been practically the same as @ 
daughter. Add to that the tons of tin. 
Everyone thought when we grew up 
we’d marry, Dreen and I. Though Td 
made-up my mind that for that very 
reason I wouidn’t. Well, naturally, you 
can see how it would be.” 

“Naturally,” Peggy said quietly. 

Now she knew who the girl in white 
was. She was the girl Ken should have 
married. 


66 ELL, Mrs. Breton,” Ken said. 


“How does this suit you? It’s 
going to be your menage, you know, for 
the next few days.” 

The porter, grinning as porters al-. 
ways do when ensconcing a bride and 
groom, grinned even more expansively 
over the tip Ken gave him, and care- 
fully closed the door of the Pullman 
drawing-room. 

“Mrs. Breton...” Peggy said. “Mrs. 
Breton. Oh, Ken!” 


= 


Ed 


“Might as well get used to it," Ken 
advised. He seemed surprisingly mat- 
ter-of-fact. ‘Here, let me take your 
togs, Beautiful. What are you going 
to do with those flowers? Shall I give 
them the gate? They’re all washed up 
already. Small wonder, the rush we’ve 
been in.” He sank down on the seat 
and wiped his forehead with his hand- 
kerchief. 

“Throw them away!” Peggy was dis- 
mayed. She wouldn’t throw them away 
—her lovely bridal bouquet, yellow roses 
deepening to peach-flush in their 
hearts—as long as she lived. ‘“Can’t 
we put them in water, Ken? They’ll 
soon freshen.” 

“Put them anywhere you, like,” Ken 
said. “Little funny.” 

Peggy watched the landScape fly 
past. “Ken,” she said suddenly. He 
was absorbed in a magazine as though 
he had been married a dozen years. 
“You remember what you told me about 
Drina? That your father, all your 
family, expected you to marry her.” 

“Ump,” Ken grunted without lifting 
his eyes from the page. 

“You said even Drina expected you to 
marry her,” Peggy persisted. “Do you 
think she really did, Ken? Do you 
think she felt badly about us?” 

“Dreen feel badly. Never knew Dreen 
to fee] badly about anything.” 

“Then she didn’t want to marry you?” 

“All the gals want to marry me,” 
Ken chuckled. He tossed the magazine 
aside. “You don’t know what a prize 
you got, Beautiful.” 

Peggy made a face at him, but se- 
cretly she agreed. 

“Pra hate to think our happiness 
would make someone else fee! just the 
opposite.” 

“Oh, Dreen’s sore all right.” Ken 
chuckled. “First time she’s ever been 
wolfed. Dreen’s like Iam. Used to call- 
ing her own play.” 

“Then she did expect to marry you! 
You weren’t engaged to her, were you, 
Ken?” 

“T wasn’t engaged to anyone. Until 
you threw out your bait...” 

“Is that gallant! A few hours after 
the ceremony!” 

“Gallant or otherwise. I always meant 
to keep myself a free citizen. I believe 
in the rights our forefathers fought and 
died for. Not one man a slave! Matri- 
mony is a pair of handcuffs. A ball and 
chain.” 

“Why, Ken!” Peggy looked up into 
his dark eyes. Their mocking lights 
laughed back at her. “I almost thought, 
for a minute, that you meant it.” 

-~ “I always mean everything I say,” he 
returned. 

Ken arose and stretched his legs. He 
took a few strides back and forth. “This 
place has got me cramped. Do you 
-mind”—he~flashed a grin at her—“if 
I ankle back to the smoker and loosen 
up the joints a bit?” : 

“Of course not.” She would show 
him she was no ball-and-chain. “Go 
along, darling. Here .. .” She pulled 
him down to give him a light, parting 
kiss, then pushed him toward the door. 
“Go along. And stay as long as you 
like.” She picked up a magazine to 
show him she would be occupied; threw 
him another. kiss. - 

Left to herself she let the magazine 
slide to her lap. How could she read 
in the state she was in? She couldn’t 
so much as interest herself in the pic- 
tures. Her eyes kept returning to the 
rings on her left hand; the big soli- 
taire, reflecting its glittering rainbows, 
surrounded by its sentinels of blinking 
_ sapphires, now guarded by the plain 
platinum band that Ken had placed 
there so recently. They were almost too 
magnificent. 

Peggy’s thoughts went back to her 
home. Time now for her mother to be 
getting busy in the kitchen, There was 
dinner to be prepared, whether a daugh- 
‘ter had been married that day or not; 
a daughter being carried to California 
as fast as the clicking wheels could go. 
Dad would be buried behind his paper. 
Just as well that they could return so 
quickly to the humdrum of routine ex- 
istence. 

Allen . Peggy wondered if Allen 
was thinking of he:, if he was alone 
somewhere. This would have been a bad 
day for him. She would always be sor- 
ry that she had had to hurt him so. 


EN should be coming back soon. 
Surely he had been gone long 
- enough to loosen his joints and smoke 
a dozen cigarettes. But Ken was such 
a restless creature. He would feel caged 
for the next few days. Unless he found 
a way to escape—as he had now. 
Peggy turned on the lights and tried 


-~ once. more to interest herself in the 


magazines. But her thoughts kept wan- 
dering to Ken, as though drawn by a 


magnet stronger than her will. He was- 


taking her at her word. She hadn’t 
really meant it when she had urged him 
to stay as long as he chose. She hadn’t 
Se pan he would choose to stay very 
ong. 

Could anything have happened to 


Ken?- It didn't seem PORE: There ~ 


SKYROCKET—BY ADELAIDE HUMPHRIES 


wasn’t anything that could possibly 
happen, on a train like this, was there? 

Peggy supposed she was a sap. Wor- 
rying when there was nothing to worry 
about. What on earth would she do 
when Ken was away from her in the 


future? Naturally, there would be other ` 


times. Times, too, when he would be 
late. 

She supposed she was worried be- 
cause she was hungry. This empty 
feeling. It was time to be hungry. Fun- 
ny Ken didn’t think of that. Even 
though he didn’t think of her. No use 
dodging it. He wasn’t thinking of her 
or he wouldn’t have left her alone so 
long. Was this the way a honeymoon 
began? He might have got hurt. 

She couldn’t sit still another second. 
Waiting had become torture. She knew 
now that Ken wouldn’t have stayed 
away this long intentionally. Why, it 
was hours! One hour and forty-one 
minutes to be exact. Ken wouldn’t 
treat her this way. It. made her wor- 
m - She would go look for Ken her- 
self. 

As her hand turned the knob it turn- 
ed on the other side, too, and Ken 
stepped in. 

“Ken!” Peggy cried. Her relief was 
So great she thought she was seeing an 
apparition. 

“Hello, Beautiful,” he returned light- 
ly, for all the world as though nothing 
had happened. 

“Oh, Ken!” Peggy cried again. She 
threw herself against him and burst 
into tears. 

“What the heck!” He put a finger 
under her chin, tilting her face up to 
his. ‘‘What’s wrong, little funny? Stub 
a@-toe or something?” 

Peggy still clung to him. “I thought 
something had happened to you,” she 
said. “I thought you were hurt. I 
thought you were never coming back.” 

Ken laughed, then he held her at 
arm’s length. “You told me to stay as 
long as I wanted,” he reminded. ‘Ball- 
and-chain, Beautiful? So soon!” 

“No, no!” Peggy dabbed at her eyes, 
she, knew she had been silly. “I didn’t 
suppose you’d want to stay so long.” 

“I didn’t think it was long,”.Ken 
said, as though that settled the mat- 
ter. He didn’t offer any further ex- 


planation. Peggy caught the smell of- 


whisky on his breath. 

“Ken! You’ve been drinking!” Now 
it was she who drew away. 

“If you're going to start that!’. His 
tone was impatient. 

“But you promised your father... 

“For Lord’s sake, Peggy!” ‘as 
brows came together in annoyed im- 
patience. “Can’t a fellow take one little 
drink? There was a bunch of men in 
the smoker, and one of them had a bot- 
tle. I should think a guy could cele- 
brate with one little nip on his wedding 
night.” - 

“I’m a sap,” Peggy said, forcing a 
smile. “It was silly of me to worry, I 
realize that now. It was just that I was 
lonely, hungry, too, I guess.” 

“Come to think of it, I could do with 
a little nourishment, myself.” Ken’s 
good humor was restored, as swiftly as 
it had taken leave. “I'm a brute, Beau- 
tiful!” He drew her back into his arms, 
bringing that rush of emotion to fill 
Peggy’s throat, as only Ken could. “Any- 
one’d be crabby on an empty tummy. 
Tell you what we’ do. Order right 
away. Have it served in here. A banquet 
for two. Will that suit you, Beautiful?” 

“Sounds perfectly scrumptious,”’ Peg- 


gy said. Her brown eyes shining. “‘Dar-. 


ling, do you know,” she said softly, “I 
love you so much I can hardly bear it.” 


It wasn’t until she woke up to the 


Peggy almost dropped 
“You 


“Why, Ken!" 
the dress she held in her hands. 
know | couldn’t do that." 


rush of clicking wheels, hours later, 
that she realized Ken had never told 
her how much he loved her. 


ITHIN a few months Peggy and 


Ken were on their way back to 
Ohio. Ken had become fed up, as he 
expressed it; with life on the ranch, 
with the climate, the mountains, the 
sunshine, with everything. Peggy was 
learning that it never took long for 


. Ken to become fed up with anything. 


“Lord!” he said, “Tve been so damn- 
ed good that I’m giving fair warning 
I’m likely to break out with the measles. 
Will I be glad to get back to Gad’s 
country! To see a few bright. lights 
and raise a dittle whoopee. I think I 
deserve a medal for sticking to the 
quiet life as long as I did. Probably 
never’d have stuck it out if I hadn’t 
had you to keep me on the straight- 
and-narrow, Beautiful.” 

‘Tm glad I’m some good,” Peggy 
said. She would be glad, too, to get 
back, to see her family, to settle down 
to the real business of living. Yet she 
was sad as the train bore them away 
from California, from the long, lazy 
“days, the cool peaceful nights—the end 
of their honeymoon. Peggy hated end- 
ings. She was afraid of them. 

Well, if Ken was ready to take a new 

~ turning, if he wanted to go home, Peg- 
gy was ready, too. She wanted what 
he wanted. What would their new life 
be like, their new home? Why, they 
would have to have a home, a home of 
their own. What fun to plan for it, to 
furnish it, make it together! ; 

But when Peggy broached the subject 
to Ken he put an immediate end to 
the question of sentiment in this di- 
rection. 

“Where are we going to live? With 
the family, I suppose. Hadn’t thought 
about it.” 

She didn’t want to live with Ken’s 
; people, even if only for a short time. 
She wanted a home of her home; hers 
and Ken’s, although it might be only 
@ room or two.. She didn’t like the 
thought of being so financially depen- 


-- dent on Ken’s father. 


‘<“You’'ll want to get a job of some 
sort,” she said to Ken, “now that. you 


have shouldered the responsibilities of- 


matrimony. You'll want to settle down, 
start carving your career, making your 
own money.” 

' “There’s no big rush,” Ken said. “The 
old man will do the right thing. Prob- 


-~ ably double my allowance for having 


been such a good boy. Settle down. Lord, 
-how I hate the sound of such. tripe! 
Marital responsibilities. Suppose I 
should buy a cane and grow a beard.” 

“What’s the good of hating such 
things?” Peggy wondered how soon 
Ken would grow up. There were times 
when she felt like shaking him into 
maturity. “Everyone has to settle down 
eventually; it. need not mean to stag- 
nate, or stop growing. As for respon- 
sibility, I should think it might add the 
thrill to accomplishment. I should 
think you’d want to find the sort of 
work you'll want to follow, not only 
to earn money, but to gain indepen- 
dN e s 

“A lot of independence I'd get on 
what I could make!” Ken broke in on 
her homily. “I suppose I'll have to take 
.up something some time or other, but 
as for wanting to, going into rhapsodies 
about it. . .” He shrugged such sup- 
positions into discard. 

Peggy wasn’t to be as unhappy living 
with Ken’s family as she had feared. 
She was even to be allowed to make a 
sort of home, that would be Ken’s and 
her own, within the big house. Mrs. 


Breton, detached and unapproachabie 
as before, somewhat won over now that 
Peggy was an accepted addition to the 
family, though a regrettable one, gra- 
ciously suggested that the young people 
occupy the roems on the third floor 
which had been Drina’s. Drina having 
come of age, and, Peggy presumed, into 
her inheritance, had established her- 
self in an apartment of her own. Mr. 
Breton added a further suggestion: that 
Peggy and Ken do over and refurnish 
the rooms to suit themselves. 

The front room that Drina had used 
for her. bedroom was so much larger 
than a bedroom should be, as far as 
Peggy’s experience went, that she de- 
cided to turn it into a living room and 
use the alcove, which Drina had kept 
for a sort of combination vanity and 
clothes storage, for sleeping quarters. 

She had the walls and woodwork 
painted a soft green, the floor covering 
a deeper shade, like moss, two chairs 
recovered in flowered chintz and one 
huge new one with matching footstool 
in red leather for Ken’s own use. She 
bought a gateleg table that could be 
opened for tea, and had a small cup- 
board, besides the shelves for books, 
built into a nook hidden by a captivat- 
ing Japanese screen. 

Drina, when she came to pronounce 
judgment, was so lavish in her ap- 
proval that she made up for Ken’s lack 
of enthusiasm. 

“It’s lovely!” she told Peggy. “It’s 
more than lovely, it’s clever as the dick- 
ens, darling. To achieve such a lived- 
in appearance, so much individual 
atmosphere. Such a riot of color, yet 
not a note out of harmony. Why 
darling, you’re a genius! You must 
come over and help me with my apart- 
ment.” 

Peggy denied the genius. It was just 
that she loved fixing things up. “Give 
me a can of paint and I’m perfectly 
happy,” she laughed. “I’d like to know 
about such things, though; really 
know.” 

“Learn them, then, ” Drina advised. 
“Take a course. Subscribe to the good 
magazines, get all the books to be had. 
I still insist upon the genius. TIl bet 
you didn’t spend much either,” she 
added. “I paid that half-baked dec- 
orator, who did my place, an outrageous 
price. He claimed he’s given me the last 
word in modernism: It’s modernism’’— 
she made a grimace—“but after that, 
you’ve said all there is to say. You must — 
come and see what you can do for the 
apartment, darling.” 

Peggy agreed to do something, if she 
could. She would have agreed to do . 
anything for Drina. They ae become 
the closest friends. 


HEY were together almost every 


day. Shopping, lunching, spend- 
ing long delightful hours in Peggy’s 
rooms or Drina’s apartment. In fact, 
Peggy often wondered what she would 
have done without Drina. 

She saw very little of Ken, after 
they had been back awhile. She didn’t 
know what he did with himself all day 
long. She had broached the subject of 
his working again several times, but 
he had only waved it aside, telling her 
not to pester him or he would never go 
to work, that there was no hurry. 
Peggy ‘supposed there wasn’t; at least 
she had learned that no one could hur- 
ry Ken, or drive him. He would have 
to be won in another way. But she 
hadn’t given up hope of winning. 

She wondered if it would do any good 
to talk to Ken’s father. They had be- 
come friends, too. There wasn’t an 
evening that Peggy and her father-in- 
law didn’t take a stroll in the garden, 
or chat awhile in his den, or, if Ken 
hadn’t come home for dinner—which | 
proceeding seemed to be the rule rather 
than the exception—play double soli- 
taire or Russian bank until time to 
turn in. 

Peggy thought it appalling, and piti- 
ful, that Ken should miss knowing and 
loving his father. Yet she knew Ken. 
was not altogether to blame. The stiff 
formality which had governed that first 
family dinner prevailed in all their 
relations. 

Ken had indeed broken out with 
the measles, as he had given her warn- 
ing. He was gone most of each day, it 
was seldom that he came home to eat 
with the family, and he stayed away 
three evenings out of every four. Peggy 
remembered his telling her of his habit, 
only then she hadn’t been part of his 
life and so hadn’t taken those words 
as a Warning. 


She found that reproaches, tears, or 
arguments were of no avail, tending 
rather to make him stay away even 
more often. Sometimes when he came 
in late, she knew he had been drinking 
much more than he could hold. She 
suspected, too, that he was gambling, 
and betting more than he could afford. 
She was certain of this one night when 
he made a request that led to their first - 
serious quarrel. 

“Look here. Beautiful”’—he had sur- 
prised Peggy by coming home for din- 
ner and taking her to a show and then 


for a ride afterwards; they had return- 
ed and were preparing for. bed—“‘I’ve 
been a good boy this evening, haven’t 
I?” He threw her one of his most en- 


gaging grins. 


“Very good,” Peggy’s smile held. res- 
ervations. “If only you’d always...” 

“That’s the title of a song. A back 
number,” Ken interrupted. “The point 
is, I’ve been good this evening. Now I 
want to ask you to do something for 
me. You will, won’t you? It isn’t often 
I ask you for anything.” 

“What do you want me to do? Idont 
like to make promises, Ken, without 
knowing whether I can put them 
through with something of a flourish.” 

“You can put this through all right,” 
Ken said. He sat down on the edge 
of his bed and began tugging at his 
shoes. “‘You’re in pretty soft—with the 
old man, I mean. In fact, he thinks 
you’re the nertz, Beautiful.” 

“But what has your father got to do 
with it?” Peggy hung her dress care- 
fully on its hanger. 

“Plenty.” Ken’s answer was grim 
and emphatic. “I want you to ask him 


` for an extra five hundred.” 


“employed his favorite catch phrase; . 


y 


“Why, Ken!” Peggy almost dropped 
the dress. “You know I couldn’t do 
that.” 

“I don’ know any reason why you 
couldn’t!” 

“I wouldn’t think of such a thing! 
Your father gives us entirely too much 
money as it is. The enormous allow- 
ance he gives you and his insistence on 
my having my own checking account 
and credit wherever I want it. Besides. 
all the extras . ..” 

“Skip all that!” Ken cut in, his dark 
brows. drawn together in signal of his 
rising impatience. “I struck him for 
a little extra in advance already. Had 
the devil’s own time getting that out 
of him. -He’s generous enough, but he’s 
got a lot of antiquated theories about 
keeping within the budget.” 

“Maybe they’re wise even though an- 
cient,” Peggy defended. “Oh, Ken!” 
She went over to him, put a hand on 
his shoulder. “Can’t you see it’s wor- 
rying me dreadfully, making me miser- 
able, wondering how you spend ‘so 
much, where you go, what you do?” 

“If you’re going to start that!” Ken 


the one that meant all signals had been 
flown and the storm was about to 
break. He shrugged her hand from his 
shoulder. “I’ve told you I won’t give 
account of every move I make, where I 
go, to anybody. I tell you now I’ve got 
to have this money ——” 

“But five hundred dollars, Ken!” 

“Five hundred dollars isn’t anything. 
It isn’t a decimal point in the old man’s 
figuring. He’d give it to you in a jiffy 
if you asked him. He wouldn’t even ask 
you any questions.” 

“You're right,” Peggy said, her 
mouth set in as determined a line as 
Ken’s. “He won't, because I shan’t 
give him any reason to ask them.” 

“You mean you won’t ask him? Not 
even when I tell you I have to have the 
money?” 


_ “Not when you won’t tell me why you - 
have to have it. No, Ken’—Peggy’s 
eyes didn’t flinch or waver before the 


fires in his—“even if you told me, I 
wouldn’t ask him. I couldn’t do it, 
Ken.” 2 

“Okay,” he said briefly. “Skip it.” 

“You mean . a .?” Peggy said. She 
sat down on the side of her bed. She 
felt as though she had been engaged 


im physical conflict, her knees were 


weak, her strength seemed to have 


_ seeped from her body. Odd she should 


feel this way now that Ken had drop- 
ped the whole affair so lightly. 

But Ken hadn’t dropped it. Ken sel~ 
dom dropped anything he went after. 
He might turn from one pursuit to 
another with lightning rapidity, but 
he never gave in or admitted he was 
beaten. 

“Why, where are you going?” Peggy 
asked. Ken had thrust his feet into 
his shoes again, was getting into his 
coat. “Ken, you’re not going out again 
tonight? This late. Where. . 

The slam of the door behind him, the 
reverberating echo throughout the 
whole of the big silent house, was the 
only answer Ken gave her. 

That was the first night Ken didn’t 
come home at all. The first of many 
nights to follow. 


és A ND soit was four when we.land- 
ed at Mill’s and nearly five when 


‘I finally crawled between the sheets.” 


- bigger and bluer, if possible. 


Drina concluded ‘the account of the 
wild party she had been on the night 
before. She was still between the 
sheets. There were violet smudges 
around her eyes that made them seem 
t “But Tve 
been gabbing ever since you came,” 
she told Peggy, “with never so much as 


-a yea or nay from you, darling. What’s 


on your mind?’ 
“I wish I had something on my 
mind,” Peggy said. “I used to think it 


‘would be marvelous to lie.in bed until- 
noon, and breakfast from a tray. That- 


was when I had to get up with the 
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alarm and scramble into My clothes, 
and gulp a cup of coffee in order to get 
to the office on time. But now I know 
that this having nothing to do until 
tomorrow, and nothing when tomorrow 
comes, is worse. I think TI lose my 
mind—-what there is of it—if I have 
to keep it up the rest of my life.” 

“That would be too tragic,” Drina 
said. “Why don’t you go back to it, the 
job, I mean, if you’d be happier?” 
Drina believed in doing what one want- 
ed to. 

“It’s not that I crave a career,” Peggy 
objected; she thought marriage ought 
to be sufficient career for any woman. 
“Tt’s this having to kill time, feeling so 
dependent and worthless. Do you sup- 
pose I could get my job back?” She 
could ask Allen. He would speak to Mr. 
Parsons about it. She had seen Allen 
only twice since she had returned— 
accidental meetings. Each time she 
had urged him to come and see her, 
she wanted Ken and him to meet, get 
acquainted. Each time Allen had said 
he would, but he had never carried 
out his promise. 

“Why not?” Drina broke into Peggy’s 
thoughts. “If you can’t get your old 
job back, you could get another one.” 

“It would Be nice to be busy, to earn 
@ little money of my own.” Just the 
possibility kindled a gleam of interest 
in Peggy’s brown eyes, brought her 


chin up with her old air of confidence. 


“I know I’d be much happier.” 

“Which is an admission that you’re 
not spilling over with your share of 
it now,” Drina put in swiftly. 

“One can’t spill over all the time,” 
Peggy said. “Or there’d be nothing left. 
I’m happy enough. Most of the time.” 

“And the rest?” 

“Just brimming.’ Peggy smiled. 
And then, because she had to spill over, 
if not happiness, some of the things 
that were simmering inside her, and 
because Drina seemed to want to hear 
about them, she said, “I’m none too 
radiant these last few days. I hadn’t 
meant to say anything. I don’t want to 
sound disloyal. But Ken’s been on a 
binge, one of his worst. He hasn’t been 
home for four days. Not even to sleep, 
Drina! I’m so frightfully worried. So 
afraid he’s been hurt or that something 
dreadful has happened.” 


“You're discounting the old moss- 
back about drunkards and fools,” 
Drina said. She turned away before 
the helpless misery, the deep hurt, in 
Peggy’s candid face. ‘‘Ken’s both, you 
know. He’s okay. He was with us last 
night. On the party.” 

“You didn’t say so.” 

“You didn’t ask me. I hadn’t meant 
to mention it. And for heaven’s sake, 


_ don’t tell Ken I did. I thought it would 


only worry you.” 

“Did Ken come to you and want to 
borrow money?” . 

“Well, yes, he did.” Drina appeared 
reluctant to admit it. 

“But he shouldn’t.” Peggy flushed, 
her brown eyes distressed. “Don’t you 
see he shouldn’t, Drina? To borrow 
from a woman. And when his father 
gives him so much. I hope you didn’t 
lend it to him,” she added. 

“Why not? I’ve often loaned Ken 
money. He always pays me back. 
Though if you say anything to him 
about my telling you, I shan’t like it a 
bit.” Drina’s voice, usually such a o 
deep drawl, was sharp. 

“Of course I shan’t say arina if 
you don’t want me too,” Peggy assured 


her. She wondered how much Ken had | 


borrowed; surely not five hundred. 


“But since you ask me why you 
shouldn’t lend it to him, Drina, it’s for 
his own good. Ken should be made to 


realize that he oughtn’t exceeq his al- 
lowance, He should be made to realize 
that he oughtn’t have an allowance.” 
Peggy warmed to her subject. “He 
should go to work and make his own 
money and live on it.” 

“There’s another one about a horse 
and water,” Drina reminded. “If any- 
one could make Ken do that!” 

“Someone ought to. I’ve been want- 
ing to talk to his father for a long 
while. It’s his fault, too, for spoiling 
Ken so frightfully.” There was a de- 
termined gleam in Peggy’s eye. “I’m 
going to talk to him. I think I'll talk to 
him tonight!” 

“Atta girl!” Drina added encourage- 
ment. “I think you’re right, darling. 
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a hurry; she wasn’t in any hurry at all, 
come to think of it. There was nothing 
for her to hurry about any more. 

“Fine!” He didn’t notice her hesita- 
tion. He gave the revolving door a 
swirl for her; led the way down to the 
grill. “We can sit in a corner and look 
them over,” he said. . 

“Like old times.” Peggy agreed with 
her old eagerness. It was like old times 
seeing Allen, having him there across 
the little table. 

“Why didn’t you come to see us as 
you said you would?” Peggy asked him, 
over fragrant steaming tea and delici- 
ous English muffins. “You said you 
would, Allen, Each time I asked you.” 

“I’ve been away a lot. Most of the 


Aman ought to have something to keep ~time, in fact,” Allen answered. Then it 


him out of mischief, and Ken is drink- 
ing more than is good for him and 
rather tearing things up generally. Talk 
to Daddy Breton. Tell him he’s got to 
make Ken go to work. Tell him he’s 
got to get him a job. He can do it. In 
fact’’—she smiled at Peggy—‘he’ll do 
anything you ask. You’ve won Ken’s 
father body and soul.” 

“One thing more,” she went on, 
when Peggy denied this, “if you'll let 
me talk to you like a Dutch uncie. 
Don’t count too heavily on changing 
Ken into another person. You may be 
able to help him. But you ll- never 
change him much. Not in one brief 
year. Or one lifetime!” - 


EGGY thought of what Drina had 


said after she left her. Peggy had 
some shopping to do. - 

Ken was such a cynic. Or liked to 
think he -was. Peggy couldn’t under- 
stand why he disliked Drina. Oh, of 
course, he didn’t actually dislike her. 
They had known each other too long 
for that. They were almost like brother 
and sister. Maybe-that was why Ken 
was always bickering with her, finding 
fault with everything she did, attribut- 
ing ulterior motives to the things she 
didn’t do. 

Drina knew how to handle Ken. 
That might be one reason why Ken 
had made up his mind he would never 
marry her, besides having told Peggy 
it was because it had been expected of 
him; Ken didn’t want to be handled. 

“Don’t you know your old friends 
any more?” Some one caught her by 
the elbow, stopping her hurried, ab- 
sorbed step. 

“Allen!” Peggy cried. She looked as 
though she had stepped from some " 
dark place into a spotlight. 

“That’s more like it,” Allen said. He 
tucked a hand through her arm, and 
fell into step beside her. “You looked 
right through me when I passed you. 
As though I were an air wave, or Little 
Eva from the spirit plane.” 

“You, Little Eva!” Peggy laughed. 
Oh, it was so good to see him. He look- 
ed so much the same, so big and clean 
and just himself. Nothing complex or 
muddled about Allen. 

“Why not?” Allen said. “Any mes- 
sage you’d like me to put through for 
you? You looked as though you were 
in another world, or trying to solve the 
troubles of this one.” : 

“I was thinking,” Peggy admitted, 
somewhat guiltily, as though it were an 
offense. 

Allen seemed to take it as one. “Bad 
business.” He shook his head gravely. 
“Tell you what”’—he stopped abruptly 
—‘‘suppose we turn in here and hav 
snack of some sort, tea, or a cocktail.” 
They had stopped in front of the 
Deschler. “You’re not really in such a 
big rush, are you? If you are, I can 
give you a lift home to make up for it.” 

“No,” Peggy said, she wasn’t in. such 


“Allen!” Peggy cried. rie lombed 0s though she had stepped from some dark 


place inio.a spotlight. 


‘Allen tucked a hand through her arm and fell into step 


beside her. 


t - 


-pened to her in a long while. 


hadn’t been because he hadn’t wanted 


to see her. “And Ken? How is Ken, 
Peggy?” z 
“Ken is fine,” Peggy said. She 


-couldn’t very well say that she didn’t 
know how he was, since she hadn’t seen 
him for four, nearly five days. “The 
family’s well. And I. . . well, I’m very 


~well, too, thank you.” 


HEY both laughed at her somewhat 
conventional ending. Then Allen’s 
eyes grew serious, more serious than 


Peggy liked, more searching. “I’m glad 
to hear that, Peg. That you’re well. I 
thought—that is I was afraid—you 
didn’t look as well as you might.” 

“Tm fine!” Peggy assured him heart- 
ily. She knew she didn’t look as well 
as she might; there were shadows un- 
der her eyes from lack of sleep. Oh, it | 
was dreadful to lie awake nights, hour 
after hour, listening to every car that 
went by, waiting for it to turn in. 

“In fact, I’ve so much excess energy 
and time on my hands that I’ve been 
thinking of trying to find some use for 
them. Seriously, Allen’—she leaned 
her elbows on the table, “I’d like to 
have something to do. Why, I was talk- 
ing of it only today. I was wonder- 
ing, Allen—I thought of asking you— 
do you suppose I could get my old job 
back?” 

“I suppose it might be possible.” 
There was a line between Allen’s 
brows, too; a troubled, perplexed line, 
almost a line of disapproval. “But why 
should you want it back, Peg? Surely 
there’s no reason now why you should 
put in eight hours a day in some old 
office—”’ 

“No reason,” Peggy interrupted 
swiftly, the flush in her smooth cheeks 
deepening under Allen’s clear gaze, 
“except that I’d love it! Truly I would. 
I used to think it would be grand to 
have time on my hands. But now I 
know better. Couldn’t you speak to Mr. 
Parsons, Allen? Find out if there’s 
any opening?” 

Allen said he supposed he could. But 
he still said it with noticeable lack of 
enthusiasm. He had old-fashioned no- 
tions about women working after they 
were married. He had a lot of old- 
fashioned notions. Like some of hers. 

“Ken won’t mind. If that’s what 
you're thinking,” she assured him. As 
soon as she had said it, Peggy found 
herself wishing Ken would mind. As 
Allen was minding right now, for in- 
stance. Ken didn’t care what she did. 
That was the difference. 

“If you’re sure he won’t, If you really 
want me to,” Allen was saying. Some of 
his reluctance had slipped from him. 
It was the old story. Anything Peggy 
/wanted. Anything she asked of him. 

“I must be going,” Peggy said. “It’s 
been so nice, Allen.” It had indeed: 
one of the nicest things that had hap- 
“You will 
come to see us, won’t you? You'll let me 
know if you hear of anything? A job, 
I mean. We’ll be friends again, as we 
used to be, as we said we always would 
—won’t we, Allen?” She appeared very 
lovely as she looked up at him; her eyes: 
wistful and shining under the brim of . 
her sports hat. ~ 

So very lovely, so sweet and serious, 
so vulnerable, that Allen didn’t look at 
her long. He pushed back his chair: 
it made a protesting sound against the 
smooth marble. “Of course,” he said. 
“But you forget, Peg. I said I’d drive 
you home. You’re the one who’s run- 
ning away.” 

“T shan’t do that, ever,” Peggy said. 


< How could she, now that she had found 


him again? 


EGGY had her talk with her fath- 


er-in-law, and he promised to do 
what he could about getting Ken a job. 
“I think you're right, my dear,” he 
said. “It’s high time Ken made a pre- 
tense, ‘at least, of supporting himself.” 
“There’s one other thing,” Peggy 
said, hesitantly; she didn’t like to ask 
for anything more after he had been so 
kind and understanding, yet for that 
same reason she felt she could. “I 
wish Ken and I could have a place of 
our. own. Please don’t think I haven’t 
been satisfied here, or appreciative. 
But I think it would be better for us to 
be by ourselves, it would give Ken a 
sense of responsibility.” 
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Mr. Breton said again that he thought 
she w?s right. “Though I had hoped,” 
he added, “that you would be happy 
wiin us for some time to come. The big 
hous? will seem lonely. I shall miss you, 
my dear. But I want you to know I 
st-ad back of you in whatever you think 
is best.” 

Peggy was deeply touched. She would 
miss him, too, more than she could 
say. “But we won’t move to China,” 
she reminded gayly. “We shan’t be 
very far away.” 

Much to her surprise, Ken seemed 
actually enthused about the prospect 
of moving. “Think I’d prefer a place 
of our own,” he said. “Wonder now 
why I didn’t insist on it before. I sup- 
pose you’ve been gabbing with the old 
man.” His dark eyes teased her, but 
there was no anger in them. “He’s of- 
fered me a job. Doesn’t sound half bad. 
Stocks and bonds. There’s been a flur- 
ry in the market. The brokerage game’s 
a good bit like gambling. Might not be 
so deadly. I’m getting fed up with one 
playday after another.” 

Peggy refrained from adding it was 
about time that -he was. She refrain- 
ed from saying anything that might 
make Ken think she was trying to lead 
him. She had learned a lot in one brief 
year of marriage. 

Drina said it was simply proof of 
Peggy’s angelic disposition that she 
had lived with the family so long. But 
she seemed to think Peggy would make 
a mistake to consider the house in East- 
moor that Mr. Breton had offered to 
buy for them. 

_ “You might as well move to China,” 
Drina said “If you expect to keep Ken 
by the hearth fire way out in the coun- 
try, you’re more of an optimist than 
I'd ever be, darling.” 

“But Ken thinks he’ll like it,” Peg- 
gy returned. “It’s near the club. He’s 
planning to play a lot of golf this sum- 
mer. And Daddy Breton’s going to 
pick me up-a small car so I’ll have a 
means of transportation ” 

_ Peggy. was feeling optimistic. She 
was far happier.than she had been for 
ages, since her honeymoon days, in fact. 
Nct that life was a honeymoon again 
—Peggy had-got over expecting that— 
but certainly the journey had become 
smoother. “ 

_ She was almost ecstatic over her lit- 
tle house. It was a white frame build- 
ing with green shutters and a portico 
supported by Colonial pillars. She add- 
ed a few antiques to complete the fur- 
nishings, a magnificent Governor Win- 
throp desk, .a stately old ‘highboy of 
genuine cherry-wood,.a bench dating 
from Revolutionary days -before - the 
stone- fireplace. that would have real 
wood burning in it, which Drina- de- 
clared so rickety. no one would dare 
entrust his weight to it. 

She scrubbed and scoured, polished 
and hammered, until.her hands were 
calloused. andher ‘nails. ruined. She- 
shoved flirniture about,.hung curtains 
and drapes, -until.her back felt it would 
never straighten. again. She learned 
to broil steak to a| turn and arrange 
clever salads, to make biscuits so light 
they might have been composed of 
bubbles and lemon pie with a meringue 


an inch and a-half thick and. crust 


a fiaky crisp perfection. 

Ken said he hadn’t known he was 
marrying a German) Hausfrau, and that 
he couldn't believe she had made the 
last pie without any help from. her 
mother. “Aren’t. you -going to get a 
maid?” he- asked. \‘“We’ll- want to do 
some entertaining as soon as- we're 
settled.” 

“T- ean. have someone come in and 
help. for: that,- -Peggy assured him 
quickly. ‘She didn’t want a maid. She 
had -found something to absorb her 
time and energy.. The.most interest- 
ine: job she had ever, had. - She pur- 
sued_every speek of dirt and: dust as 


though it was a dangerous enemy. She - 


bargained for her, marketing to the 
exact..penny. -She devoured . maga- 
-zihes and newspapers for new recipes. 
She ran her housekeeping on such. an 
efficiënt- schedule that nothing -was 
neglected, not even the hours set aside 
for leisure and play. 


EN put. almost as much enthus- 


iasm into his new job as Peggy did 
in hers. He got up every morning as 
soon as Peggy said the coffee was ready. 
He drove to the office and dashed 
about interviewing prospective clients 
and dashed home again in time for a 
shower and cocktail before dinner. 
Sometimes he had another client he 
wanted to see in the evening; or a poker 
date at the club, or an occasional prize 
fight. or bowling contest to attend. 
But quite often he stayed home, loung- 
ing in an old robe that Peggy said 
was a disgrace for anyone as elegant 
as: a -broker, reading and smoking, or 
playing cards or acting the genial host 
if there were guests for the evening. 

Peggy felt there lacked only one 
thing more to fill her cup to brim- 
ming. If only they could have a baby. 
But Ken said b- didn’t want to be tied 
down 
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After they were settled in the little 
house, Allen had come to see tem He 
came quite frequently -after hat first 
visit. Ken took a decided iiking to 
him. 

“Now he’s the sort. of chap = you 
should have married,” he told Peggy 
“The St. Bernard type, strong, silent, 
and steady ” f 

Peggy had never thought of Allen as 
a St. Bernard, but she had to admit the 
description was apt. She didn’t tell Ken 
that in all probability she would have 
married Allen, had she not met him. 

“Still want that job?” Allen asked 
one Saturday.. He had stopped in. af- 
ter golf, at Ken’s insistence, for a cock- 
tail before dinner. Ken had rigged up 
quite a bar in the recreation room, and 
it was his specia] pride to attend: it. 


“Job?” Peggy wrinkled her -brow. 
“What job? Oh, I remember.” -The 
dimple in her cheek deepened. “I did 


ask you to get me a job that after- 
noon, didn’t.I? I was all-upset that day. 
I didn’t know -what I wanted: - But 
since I’ve been. so busy. I haven’t 
thought about any job but this.” She 
made a gesture to include her sur- 
roundings. 

+647 OU’VE made a good one of it,” 
Allen said approvingly. He had 
acquired a rich tone of tan during the 
quired a rich tone of tan during the 
summer that was so striking with his 
blond hair and blue eyes that Peggy 
couldn’t help thinking how handsome 
he was as she looked at him. “The one 
I wanted to offer you is along the same 
line, though.maybe you won’t want to 
tackle it.” 

“Tackling is one of Peggy’s accom- 
plishments,’’ Ken said, catching Allen’s 
last remark, as he brought in the 
drinks. “What do you want her to clean 
up, Allen? The Ethiopian situation? 
The vandal racket? Or just some minor 
problem—what you should use for the 
pink-toothbrush menace?” Ken was 
in high spirits, he had been in good 
form that afternoon, besides having 
sampled the cocktails while. mixing 
them. 

“My toothbrush hasn’t been giving 

me any trouble,” Allen returned. He 
wiped the bottom of the glass care- 
fully before handing Peggy her drink. 
“And so far my best friends haven’t 
been afraid to tell me anything. It’s 
nothing serious. Parsons is taking me 
off the road: he’s offered me a junior 
partnership.” 
: “Allen, how grand!” Peggy’s eyes 
shone on him. “Remember my proph- 
ecy? I always said the day would come 
when: the firm-couldn’t carry on with- 
out you!” 

“Tt's hardly- come: to` that.” Allen 


looked uncomfortable as he always did — 


when praised. “But the point I’m try- 


ing to reach is that I'll be in town most. 


of the time now, and I’ve decided to 
give up the house, it’s too darn big and 
musty.” 

“And you’re such an animalcule,” 
Peggy interjected. 
~ “Tet him- have the floor.” Ken 
scowled her into silence. 


“T seem to be turning it into a speech, 
at that.” Allen grinned apologetical- 
ly; He had gained.a great deal of self- 
assurance and poise, but he still had 
difficulty at times expressing himself, 
especially when he was in need of fiu- 
ency. “But all I’m trying to say is 
that I’ve decided I’d like to have some 
diggings, nothing so swanky as this.” 
He meant the little house and the cozi- 
ness and charm that Peggy had brought 
to it. “Just g hatrack to call my own. 
Fixed up so it wouldn’t look like a fur- 
niture ad, or another hotel bedroom.” 

“A man’s place,” Peggy said.. “Big 
deep chairs with footstools the same 
height and thickness, so you could 
stretch out in them. Little tables with 
sliding drawers for papers and pipes. 
A tricky wardrobe built into one side 
of the bedroom. The whole thing done 
in shades of brown, ranging from biege 
to walnut, with accents of. rust—that 
coppery, autumn shade, for highlights.” 

“That’s what I wanted you to do.” 
Allen grinned at her. “That’s the job 
I wanted to offer you.” 

‘“Doesn’t look as though you’d have 
to apply much persuasion,” Ken said 
dryly. 

“I'a love it.’ . Peggy. hugged her 
knees, her face rapt, glowing. “Every- 
thing severe and masculine, yet so rest- 
ful and inviting you’d never want to 
stir out of it.” 

“That’s the idea,” Allen said. - He 
beamed his satisfaction, as though he 
were already settled. “Of course, Pl) 
pay you- for it.” 

“I won’t want any pay.” - 

“Then it’s all off.” Allen’s jaw set 
in that firm line Peggy knew so well. 
“Id pay anyone else, wouldn’t I? I 
couldn’t do the job myself. Wouldn’t 
even: attempt it. .Wouldn’t have time 
if I could.” 

“In that case . . .” Peggy hesitated, 
then smiled acceptance. “It’s the nicest 
job you could have found for me, Alien. 
It’s going to be such fun! And to grt 
said in fhe bargain” 


“You won’t mind, will you?” Allen 
asked Ken. 

“Why should I?” Ken asked. Then. 
his dark eyes mocking, “Unless you’re 
thinking so much proximity might 
lead to some compromising third-act 
situation?” 

“Ken! You. know Allen wasn’t think- 
ing anything of the sort.” Peggy’s eyes 
reproached him. 

“I should say not. If you: . . that 
is—” Allen’s handsome face flushed 
underneath. his tan, his tongue got 
twisted. 

“Far be it from me. to harbor any 
such suspicions.” Ken was grandilo- 
quent in his magnificence. “But you 
must admit I would if I were the aver- 
age husband. -Can’t you see the possi- 
bilities? Theme, the eternal triangle. 
Time-worn but. always popular. Other 
man, wife’s childhood: sweetie. Trite 
but touching. Scene, the last word in 
seductive bachelor. quarters.” 

“There won’t be anything seduc- 
tive,” Peggy said. Color flooded her 
face: Ken was such a@ tease. Poor 


% 


Allen might think he meant it. “About 
the apariment, I mean.” 

“As iong əs you can guarantee that 
much,” Ken bowed gravely, “I with- 
draw all objections. Only time will 
prove the wisdom, or folly, of my deci- 


sion.” The gold flecks in his dark eyes.. 


danced in delight, because he had suc- 
ceeded in making both Peggy and Al- 
len uncomfortable. 

When Drina heard about Peggy’s new 
job she took much: the same tone as 
Ken; except that Drina didn’t tease. 

“How intriguing!” Her blue eyes, un- 
der their long lashes, regarded Peggy 

vith something of .amusement - and 


speculation. “How . romantic—and - 
dangerous. I really can’t imagine our 
Golden Galahad offering such a sug- 
gestion.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” Peggy said— 
rather shortly for her—yet she felt her 
cheeks burning at the implied signifi- 


cance. “There isn’t anything dan- 
gerous or romantic about it. It’s a 
strictly business arrangement. And I 


can’t see why, Drina, you persist in 
calling Allen a Galahad. He’s a per- 
fectly normal human person.” 

“Not if there’s no danger or ro- 
mance.” Drina shook her fair head 
knowingly, shrugged one lovely shoul- 
der. “I can’t imagine lunching every 
day with a man, especially a gorgeous 
blond Viking, and meeting him for 
cocktails, and being alone with him for 
hours in an-empty apartment. . .” 

. “It’s not empty,” Peggy said. “Swan, 
Allen’s old colored woman who’s going 
to keep house for him, is there every 
day getting the place cleaned up. And 
I only had luncheon twice with Allen,,. 
and never cocktails—once to show him 


some samples of material and. again 
to give him an. itemized list of what 
I’ve been spending.” 

“Darling, you’re simply too precious 
—and hopeless.” The sapphire lights 
in Drina’s eyes held only amusement. 

Drina looked to make sparks fly, not 
with any intent to burn anybody, but 
because she simply had to have excite- 
ment. 

Ken was like that, too. Drina had 
been right abouc keeping him by the 
hearth fire. He had to hunt a blaze 
more thrilling. 
the little house had-begun to lose its 
luster; even the sumptuousness of 


playing the big business man started: 


to pale. Gradually, so that at first 


Peggy was not aware of another meta- 


morphosis, Ken slid back into old hab- 
its. Drinking too heavily, staying out 
until dawn, sleeping until noon the 
following morning, phoning to say he 
could not make it for dinner; with 
business the glib and age-worn excuse 
if he had no other, or not phoning or 
coming home at ali. 

It was after a night of absence—and 


| 


The .seignioralty of- 


- ~- þeen. 


cuffs.” 


‘ner days, but because of the new. inter- 
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try.as she might Peggy could not over- 
come her anxiety at such times as these 
—that she staged one of her scenes, as 
Ken called: it. 

She thought she had learned that 
tears and reproaches were only so much 
fuel, rather. than an extinguisher, she 
thought she had learned to keep her 
own emotions under control; but when 
Ken came in about noon that next day, 
eyes bloodshot, breath stale with whis- 
ky, his whole appearance much the 
worse for the wear and tear it had been 
under, Peggy forgot all the lessons. 

She burst into tears, partly from re- 
lief, since she never could get away 
from the thought that he might have 
been hurt, and partly from anger. “I 
don’t see how you can treat me this 
way,” she sobbed. “If you knew how 
I worried—if you knew how I can’t 
sleep all night—or eat one mouth- 
ful—” 

“If youre going to start that!” Ken 
burst out. His face grew dark and 
sullen. 

“If you’d only let me know when 
you’re not coming home—if you’d only 
phone where you’re going—”’ 

“T’ve told you a million times I can’t 
always phone. I don’t always know 
where I’m going.” Ken scowled fierce- 
ly. 

“But you couldn’t have been work- 
in, or playing poker, all night long.” 

“Who said I had?” Ken inquired 
scathingly. “Tve told you a million 
times I won’t. be put through`a third 
degree by anyone.” 

“Then you won’t say where. you’ve 
been?” Peggy knew she was only mak- 


` ing. matters worse, but she couldn’t 


help herself, any more than she could 
stop crying. 

- “Lord!” Ken said. “What a fool I’ve 
It’s just as I always said you’d 
be, a ball and chain, a pair of hand- 
He turned away in disgust; or 
maybe because he didn’t want to see 
the tears swimming in her brown eyes. 
Then as abruptly he turned back to 
her.’ “If you really want to know”’— 
his eyes mocked his tone—‘‘where I 
spent the night. . . I was with some- 
one ‘else—another woman—” 

"Peggy flung up one hand, an in- 
Stinctive, protective gesture, as though 
to ward off the blow he might strike, 
the blow his words had inflicted. For 
she saw that beneath the sullen arro- 
gance, the sneering defiance, Ken had 
told her the truth. 


EGGY enrolled in the art school 


L£- that winter for a course in interior 


decorating. There was not enough to 
do. in the: little house to occupy all her 
time, and she thoroughly, enjoyed the 
course, not only because: it helped fill 


“Lord!” Ken 
said. “What a 
fool I’ve been! 
It’s just as l 
always said 
you'd be, a 
ball and chain, 
a pair of hand- 
cuffs."". He turned away in disgust; or 


maybe because he didn’t want to see the 


tears swimming in her brown eyes. 


est it gave her. Mr. Breton had in- 
sisted upon paying her tuition, although 
the original suggestion had come from 
Drina, who said that since Peggy wasn’t 
willing to tread the downward path 
with Ken, and since Ken didn’t seem 
willing to go her way, Peggy had bet- 
ter stop making herself miserable and 
find some other interest. 

Ken certainly managed to find plen- 
ty. Business, poker, drinking, and, 
Peggy suspected, since he didn’t make 
any effort to allay suspicions, women. 
He came home only when it suited him, 
left when it suited him, often stayed 
away days at a time without any word 
of his intentions, or any explanations 
afterwards. 


EGGY told him that she had ceased 
to worry or care as much as she 
used to. It took too much out of her to 
worry and care so, to lie awake all 
night listening for him to come home, 
to have her nerves jump when the 
phone rang, for fear it was a message of 
some accident, to cry until her eyes no 
longer shed tears and her mind think 
coherently. 

“It’s about time,” Ken said. “If you 
expect me to give up everything. and 
settle down. to the middle-class con- 
ception of marriage, a dull monoga- 
mous existence, well, I won’t. I can’t. 
I’m not monogamous by nature, or 
middle-class ” 

Which Peggy supposed, was-another 
way of saying that she was. Peggy 
knew that Ken no longer loved her, if 
indeed he ever had. 

“When I’ve finished the course T1 
see if I can’t find something to-do,” 
Peggy confided to Drina. “It was such 
fun doing the little house and Allen’s 
apartment. Not that I’d expect to. be- 
come a professional decorator right 
off,” she amended hastily. “But I 
might find something that would lead 
up to it. Perhaps in a department 
store.” 

“A department store!” Drina arched 
her lovely brows. “You don’t mean 
to tell me you’d be willing to stend on 
your feet all day long, take insolence 
and snubs from customers, just to get 
a start! It would be the finish of 
me.” 

Peggy said she didn’t believe it 
would be as bad.as all that. She agreed 
she couldn’t imagine Drina waiting on 
customers, insolent or otherwise. Drina 
always had everyone waiting on her. 
Even so, Peggy often thought that late- 
ly Drina didn’t seem.any too pleased 
with her way of living. The curve of 
her lovely red lips was more discon- 
tented than . insolent, the sapphire 
lights in her lazy blue eyes smoldered 
more often. with boredom than they 
flared into .joyousness. Apparently 
she lived on cigarettes and cocktails. 
She seldom went to bed before day- 
light and resorted to sleeping powders 
and aspirins when she did. Peggy said 
if she kept up such a hectic pace it 
would surely kill her. To which Drina 
replied she preferred a short life and a 
merry one, and that she would rather 
die while she still had her youth and 
beauty than face a toothless, wrinkled 
old age. 

Peggy. felt that if she could get a job 
in a department store for the practical 
experience, some day she might get in 


with an interior decorating firm. Some 


day she might have her own business. 
At least she could strive to find inter- 
ests other than married life with Ken. 


HE first. move presented itself more 

readily and easily than Peggy could 
have thought possible. “What do you 
think?” she ‘asked Ken a few nights 
later on one of the rare occasions when 
he had come homesfor dinner. ‘There's 
anew interior decorating shop that just 
opened in one of those big old houses 
downtown. Allen’s going to handle all 
their. advertising and he thinks he can 
get me a job.” Her face was eager, 
her brown eyes shining, as Peggy could 
look’ when some unexpected gladness, 
no matter how small, lighted an in- 
ward glow. “I never dreamed I’d have 
the luck to get such a start,” she hur- 
ried on, when Ken merely glanced up 
from the sports section of The Dispatch 
and gave a sort of grunt. “I had thought 
of trying the department stores. But 
this will be so much nicer, so much 
more interesting. Ken, you’re not even 
listening!” 

“Im trying to pursue. the sports 
events,” Ken returned. He put down 
the paper with an elaborate display of 
tried patience. 

“And I’m trying to tell you I think 
I’m going to get a job. Allen Will know 
for certain tomorrow. He’s going to 
talk with Mrs. Perkins—she’s the wo- 
man who’s opening the shop. What 
makes it seem so hopeful is that she had 
asked Allen if he knew of anycne who’d 
like to be an assistant and learn the 
business, and-so when I was telling Al- 
len what I’d like to do--the department 
store idea, I mean -he said right away 
this would be just the thing—” 

“For Lord’s sake.” Ken picked up 
his paper again. “Do I have to listen 
al] night? When you won’t know until 


‘vorced, you know. 


tomorrow, if then. When you and Allen 
have the whole thing worked out to- 
gether, anyway.” 

“We haven’t it all worked out. I just 
happened to mention it to Allen today, 
You don’t mind, do you, Ken? You 
won’t mind if I take it? If I have the 
luck to get it, that is.” 

“Why should I?” he said, as she 
might have known he would. 

“Allen says the job ought to pay 
about twenty-five to start, but that 
there would be commissions.” 

“Twenty-five!” Ken exclaimed in- 
credulously. His dark eyes regarded her 
thoughtfully, there was even a gleam 
of interest in their depths. “Did you 
say you might get extra commissions, 
too?” he asked. 

“Allen advised me not to accept on 
any other arrangement,” Peggy said. 
“It’s really quite an opportunity!” She’ 
went over to perch on the arm of Ken’s 
chair! She was so full of the subject she 
simply had to talk about it, and now 
that Ken had shown some signs of ine 
terest she wanted to share her enthusie 
asm with him. “I would work at it; not 
just for the money—though it will be 
grand to feel I’ve earned it on my own! 
—but I’ll want to learn all there is to 
know about the business. One of these 
days I might open up a shop of my 
own.” She. laughed, threw an arm 
around the back of his chair, laid her 
head against his, 


Ç EE here’—Ken moved away from 


her, his eyes still held that 
thoughtful gleam—“you think you’d 
really like the job? You think you'd be 
happy working? You believe you could 
make a go of it?” 

“I'm sure I can. Td love it!” Peg 
had never felt more confident about 
anything. “I haven’t nearly enough te 
keep me busy. I’ll be much happier. 
Why, in time your wife may become a 
self-supporting, independent individu- 
al! You’re always preaching individu- 
ality, equal rights for everyone. You 
don’t. mind if I commence practicing 
them, do you, Ken?” She asked this 
last once more because of his silence. 

“I said I didn’t.” Ken drew his brows 
together, but he seemed to have reache 
ed some decision. He arose abruptly, 
took a short turn about the room, came 
back to face her. “See here,” he said 
again, “seems to me this is as good @ 
time as any. You've found something 
you want to do, something you say will 
make you happy, pay you fairly well— 
Suppose’”—he glanced away from her 
gaze for one brief moment, cleared his 
ae SUPAPE we call it quits—for 
good.” 

“Quits?” Peggy repeated. She gat 
down in the chair Ken had vacated. Not 
of her own volition, but as though she 
had been placed there against her will. 
“What do you mean, Ken? What are 


‘you saying? Do you mean you’d rather 


I didn’t take the job?” 

“T told you I don’t care how many 
jobs. you take.” His scowl] grew darker, 
he took another impatient turn about 
the room. “Matter of fact, I’ll be just 
as well pleased to have you take it. You 
say it’s what you want. So now I'm 
telling you-what I want. Suppose we 
end this thing. Before it goes any 
further.” 

“This thing ...” Peggy said. She spoke 
it slowly, as though she found it diffi- 
cult to pronounce, to comprehend. “This 
thing . ...” She made herself say it 
again. "By that I suppose you mean 
our. marriage, everything between us 


“Call it anything you want,” Ken 
broke in abruptly. “We haven’t made 
a go of it. It’s a mess. You’re unhappy, 
dissatisfied .. .” 
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“Yes, you are. You just said as mueh 
yourself. In different words. This jo 


“T’ll give it up. All thought of it. 
won’t accept, even if Allen can get 4 
for me.” 

“For God’s sake, Peggy, don’t get hyg- 
terical!” He stopped in front of her 
again. “You know I loathe scenes. Tears. 
Sentiment. That’s why I’ve put it off 
this long—telling you I wanted a di- 
vorce.” 

“Divorce?” Peggy asked. Now she 
knew it couldn’t be she, saying this, 
sitting here in Ken’s big chair, the chair 
she had got for him, while he paced 
back and forth across the room: 

“What else?” Ken asked. He flung 
himself into another chair, threw one 
leg over the arm, lit a cigarette, He 
wore that superior air of arrogance, of 
mockery, that was.his most impen- 
etrable defense. “People do get di- 
When they found 
they’ve made a mess of things. I’ve 
been meaning to suggest a divorce for 
some time. It’s the only sane and sensi- 
ble solution. If you’d only be sane and 
sensible about it.” 

Sane and sensible about giving up 
Ken. The little house. Their life to- 
gether. Everything she held most dear. 
He had been wanting to suggest it for 
some time. . . . Then it wasn’t bee 
cause she had talked about taking this 
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job. But why? Oh, please God, why? 
. Help her to think. What had she done 
to make Ken cease to want her, to make 
him call their marriage“this thing”? 
She must be sane and sensible, she must 
think clearly, calmly. That was the 
only way to meet Ken’s arrogance. She 
mustn’t make a scene. He would hate 
that. He wouldn’t listen. He’d walk out 
on her, leaving her feeling light-headed; 
almost physically ill. 

“But why a divorce, Ken?” Her lips 
were so dry she had to moisten them 
before she could go on. Funny, this sick 
feeling, worse than anger, or tears. 
“We've only been married such a short 
while. Not quite two years. It takes 
time to build anything as important as 
marriage. Time for two people to ad- 
just themselves to each other. Mar- 
riage isn’t something you can toss aside, 
just because it no longer pleases you. 
It’s a contract. A partnership.” 

“Applesauce,” Ken spouted. He 
shrugged one shoulder effectively. 
“Kindly spare me an oration upon. the 
sacredness of matrimony. Contracts 
are made to be broken. As for partner- 
ship, you don’t approve of anything I 
do; we don’t see any one topic or theory 
through the same glasses; we don’t even 
go anywhere together any more. But 
what’s the use of going into all that?” 
His impatience grew on him. “I tell you 
I want a divorce.” Ken, who always 
knew what he wanted. And whose boast 
it was he always got it. “If you're go- 
ing to drag out all the old. mothballs, 
wax sentimental on me. 

“Pm not,” Peggy said. ‘She said it 
very quietly in proof. She believed Ken 
was right. She, too, was through with 
sentiment and mothballs. They hadn’t 
brought her anything, had they? They 
hadn't shown one glimmer of truth, “All 
I’m asking, ali I want to know, is how 
you can be so sure you want your free- 
dom. How can you be sure you'll be 
any happier? That you, we both, won’t 
be more unhappy, perhaps? Don’ t you 
believe that if we both tried harder...” 

“T tell you I have no intention of try- 
ing!” Ken’s face was almost distorted 


with anger. “Don’t you suppose I know - 


what I want?” He jumped up, stood 
over her in a threatening attitude. “I’m 
fed up, I tell you. I know I want a 
divorce for the simple reason that I 
happen to want to marry someone 
else.” He grabbed up his coat from a 
chair where he had flung it, thrust his 
hat on the back of his head. When 
matters didn’t go to his liking Ken had 
. & habit of dashing away from them, 
just as he talked now of dashing out 
of marriage. 

He gave Peggy a moment to answer 
him, but she just looked at him, her 
brown eyes wide, her face white, silent, 
unmoving, “I tried to spare your feel- 
ings,” he said shortly. “I promised 
Drina I, would. If you’ want to know 
anything more, ask her, if you like. 

He was gone, with the slamming of 
& Goor, the usual signal to mark his de- 
parture, perhaps to justify it. — 

Drina ... Peggy repeated her name. 
What had Drina to do with it? With 
these ugly words, this empty feeling, 
with anything that happened between 
Ken and herself? . 

She was going to be sick. Violently, 
horribly sick. It was all she could do 
to make~the stairs, reach the bath- 
reom. Funny to be sick at a time like 
this. When it was her heart that should 
be breaking, When she should be weep- 
ing unrestrainedly. 

Ask Drina, Ken had said. As though 
Drina, or anyone, could tell her, or 
help her. 


T WAS -several days before Peggy 

saw Drina. She felt so ill for the 
next few days that she didn’t feel 
capable of driving into town, especially 
with the roads a ribbon of ice after one 
of the heaviest snows of the year. Ken 
had been home only once, and then for 
a few minutes in order to change his 
clothes, during which time he hadn’t 
spoken to‘her. His way of reminding 
her that she stood in his displeasure. 

Allen had phoned the next day to 
tel. her he had talked with Mrs. Per- 


kins, and thet she had seemed inter- - 


ested and wanted to see Peggy. 

“Looks as though the job is yours for 
the asking,” Allen said. 

The surge of gladness that Peggy 
should have experienced failed to ma- 
terialize. “I’m sorry, Allen.” She tried 
to put some warmth into her voice as 
she thanked him. Dear Allen, he sound: 
‘ed so delighted with himself because 
ha thought he had pleased her. “I don’t 
welieve I want the job now. I’ve 
changed my mind.” . 

“Oh.” Allen’s voice came back with 
» register of disappointment. Then 
alter a second’s pause, in the same key 
as usual, “You’re the doctor. That’s all 
right, Peg.” Not a question out of him 

“Woman’s prerogative,” Peggy. ce- 
minded. “You know, Allen, we’re al: 
chameleons.” She didn’t have to strive 
so much to make her tone warm; just 
talking to Allen had made her. feel bet- 
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“Thanks just the same, It was 
dear of you to do it for me.” 

“That’s all right.” Allen’s voice was 
Slightly gruff. Anything Peggy said or 
did was all right with him. There was 


ter. 


another mcment’s silence. 
there?” Allen asked. 
Peggy assured him she was. 
“Coming into town?” ~ 
She hardly thought so. “Though I 


“Are you 


would like to go in to Mother’s. She 


phoned the other day that Dad hasn’t 
been feeling very well.” 


Allen was sorry to hear that. He al- 
ways had liked Peggy’s father. “Tell 
you what,” he said. “I’m coming out 
that way around noon, anyway. Sup- 
pose I pick you up and drive you in? 
I can run you back out, too—no trouble 
—if you can wait until after five.” 


“If you’re sure it won’t be any trou- 


ble.” Peggy’s voice sounded the way it 
should. The little house had been like 
a tomb. It would do her good to get 
away from it. 

Peggy felt ashamed, when she Saw 
her mother, that she hadn’t put aside 
her own troubles and made her visit 
sooner. She was used to the air of re- 
signed martyrdom that. her mother 
usually wore, to her sharp complaints 
and self-pity. But she saw at once that 
her mother was really upset and. wor- 
ried. 

“Its your father,” her mother said. 
She had brought Peggy to the kitchen 
that always shone as though it had just 
been scrubbed, and smelled deliciously 
now from the odor of butterscotch 
cookies and two fat mince pies baking 
in the oven. “I’m glad he’s gone down 
to the corner. He gets on my nerves 
underfoot. And we can visit better,” 


“Isn’t Dad at the shop?” Peggy was 
surprised. She couldn’t remember when 
her father had missed a day from the 
shoe factory where he had been em- 
ployed for almost forty years; so long, 
he seemed to feel it could not run with- 
out him. “You didn’t tell me he was 
that ill, Mamma!” Her conscience 
plagued her. 

“What was the use to worry you?” 
her mother returned. She took one more 
peek. into the oven, sniffed with a nod 
of satisfaction, and sat down in the oid 
rocker that had stood in the kitchen 


- ever since her children had been put 


to sleep to its gentle motion, then drew 
a basket of mending toward her. Mrs. 
Morton’s hands were never idle. “If it 
was only his health,” she heaved a sigh. 
“Though goodness knows he’ll have 
himself in his grave from fretting. He 
worked himself up to such a spell the 
other day—that was when I called you 
—that I made him go see Doc Brown.” 

“What did he say?” Peggy didn’t 
have too much faith in old Doctor 
Brown, he was one of her father’s cro- 
nies. If he were really ill she must per- 
suade him to see a specialist. 

“Nerves, he told him. But he told me 
after when I stopped by to get the truth 
out of him that your father’s heart was 
none too good.” 

“Then he must see a heart specialist.” 

“Tf that was all there was to it.” 
Mrs. Morton wagged her head in her 
most mournful manner. But her eyes 
looked tired, there was an indefinable 
sag of weariness about her. Her mother 
was getting old, Peggy realized with a 
sharp thrust of pain. Old and weary 
and beaten. Oh, life could be. cruel in 
unexpected, undeserving ways. “He’s 
been let out. After nearly forty years!” 


‘Mrs, Morton went on, “Forty years of 


the best there was in him. It don’t 
seem fair.” She looked, too, as though 


“I’m sorry, 
Drina said. She 
didn’t look 


grieved. “But you 
know Peggy, thai 
Ken and I 
should have 
married. It 
was always 
expected of 
us. 


she felt life held her at the end of a 
pin, wriggling, protesting,’ but utterly 
helpless. 

“Let out!” Peggy repeated. “You don’t 
mean from the shop, Mother?” 


RS. MORTON pressed her lips to- 
gether, nodded. “Indeed I do. Af- 
ter working himself up from errand boy 


to foreman. After all the cuts put on 

his wages during the depression. And 

now, with everyone saying things is 

getting better, to lay him off—for good 

Price age so much as a word of no- 
ce.” 

“That’s terrible.” Peggy was distress- 
ed. It was worse than unfair. No wor- 
oe her father was worrying himself 
sic 

“He don’t know what to do with him- 
self,’ her mother was- saying. Peggy 
knew what that could be. Empty hands. 
Nothing to look forward to on the mor- 
row. “He fusses around the house try- 
ing to act as though he was busy and 
important and only dirtying things up 
and getting underfoot. It’s getting on 
my nerves.” She sighed again. 

“Surely there must have been some 
reason.” Peggy knew how conscientious 
her father had been. Why, he had 
grown old and stooped and gray, werk- 
ing for the factory, giving the best years 
of his life. 

“There was some excuse about a new 
manager, a younger man,” her mother 
said dispiritedly. She let her sewing 
drop into her lap. “It won’t be easy for 
your father to get another job at his 


age. He don’t know nothing but shoes, - 


and jobs are still scarce.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” Peggy said 
quickly. She couldn’t bear to see that 
beaten look on her mother’s face, whose 
sharp tongue and indomitable will usu- 
ally stood up against all obstacles. “TH 
help, all I possibly can.” Then she re- 
membered, as soon as she had said it, 
that she might not be able to help very 
much. Not if Ken persisted in his de- 
mand for a divorce. She might have to 
take the job Allen had tried to get her. 
She might have all she could do to take 
care of herself, : 

“I know you. will,” her mother said. 
“You’re a good girl, Margaret. All my 
girls are good. Martha says she’ll turn 
over more of her salary, and Sally al- 
ready sent in a big load of stuff from 
the farm, as if she was afraid we’d g0 
hungry.” .Her mother smiled at that. 


“It’s not that bad yet,” she added. She 


wiped her eyes on the hem of her apron. 
Her tears had long ago dried, but her 
eyes, it seemed, could still get misty. 

“It won’t come to that,” Peggy said 
confidently. Now that she had promised 
to help, she would find some way. There 
was Mr. Breton. He was always so kind 
and understanding. Maybe he couid 
find something for her father to do. 
Peggy wouldn’t mind asking for him, 
as she would for herself. 


ER mother got up to take the pies — 


from the oven, and to cover her 
show of weakness. “Would you like to 
take one home?” she asked Peggy. 
“Well never in this world eat them 
both. The jar of mince meat Sally sent 
was enough to reach for two, and I 
wasn’t going to waste any.” Mrs. Mor- 
ton never wasted anything. Peggy was 
afraid, since she was quite certain Ken 
wouldn’t come home to dinner, that 
some of it would be wasted if she ac- 
cepted, yet she didn’t like to refuse 
when her mother took such pleasure in 
being able to offer her something. 
“I suppose I shouldn’t have worried 


you,” Mrs. Morton said, now that she 
had unburdened her troubles. “But I 
can’t remember when I was so upset 
before. Only once . . .” She nodded 
her head, remembering. “Before you 
was born, Peggy, Martha and Sally 
were little, still at the apron-string 
age. It was your father that time, too. 
He got it into his head he was tired 
of being married. As though there 
weren’t times when I felt the same.” 

Her mother laughed. l 


“You mean .. .?” Peggy asked. 
Remembrance flooded back to -her also, 
like a weight that had been lifted to 
allow her to breathe, only to settle back 
on her chest with a greater pressure. 

Mrs. Morton nodded. She seemed 
pleased with herself for remembering. 
“He carried on something awful that 
time, too. Worse than this, I reckon. 
So I guess he’ll pull through.” 


“Why did he get tired of being mar- 
ried?” Peggy wanted: to know. Ken 
and her father. Yet both so different. 

“Lots of reasons, I guess.” Her 
mother smiled knowingly. There wasn’t 
much she didn’t know about marriage 
after all these years of it. “He was 
young, not used to the responsibility. 
He said I nagged and tried to boss him. 
And, of course,” she added as an after- 
thought, “there was another woman.” 

“There was!” 

“There usually is.” She pressed her 
lips together. “One that’ understands - 
them. This one was some girl down to 
the factory. Of course she was younger 
and prettier than me. She hadn’t had 
two children in three years and the 
pinch and prod to make ends meet. 
She didn’t have anything to nag or cry 
about. How your father hated me to go 
to tears!” 

“What happened?” Peggy asked. It 
was like listening to a story, the same 
as her own, only it had happened to her 
mother and father, which made it seem: 
more like a story all the more. 

“Nothing much,” her mother said. 
“He fussed and stewed, like I told you. 
Carried on something awful. He want- 
ed to leave home. You see, he thought 
he wanted to marry this other woman. 
But, of course’’—she looked complacent, 


as though there couldn’t have been 


any other ending—‘“he didn’t.” 

“You mean he found he wanted to ga 
on being married to you, after all?” 
That was what she had tried to tell 
Ken. That if he would give their mar- 
riage time enough, he might find that 
was. what he wanted. 

“I don’t know that he found it out 
for himself,” her mother said with more 
of her usual grimness. “I decided, after 
I got through crying, not to pay any 


attention to such nonsense. He was — 


married to me. He was my husband. 


_And then, before long, there was an- 


other baby coming.” 

“I see,” Peggy said. It sounded un- 
derstandable, simple. Like the stories: 
“and so they lived happily ever after.” 
They had lived happily, her mother 
and father. There were no scars now 
to mark all the heartbreak, the fever- 
ish anxiety, the empty hopeless- 
ness. à 


¿sf DON’T believe I’ll have you drive 
me straight home,” Peggy said, 
when Allen had come after her, soon 


after five. She said it on an impulse. 
First because she didn’t want to go 
back to the lonely little house, and 
second because she had reached a de- 
cision. “Just drop me off at Drina’s,” 
she told Allen. She would have to ask 
Drina some time. It might as well be 
now. 

“I shan’t drop you anywhere.” Allen 
glanced down at her: the sweet curved 
line of cheek and chin, the tip of her 
nose under the brim of the little brown 
sports hat, so casual, so swanky. “Ill 
take you to Drina’s and wait for you.” 

“But I don’t know how long I shall 
be.” It shouldn’t take long. The most 
important things never did. The knife 
that plunged the deepest. : 

“Doesn’t matter.” Allen could be 
most determined when he wanted to. 
He turned the car around, headed back 
into town. It was no longer the rattly 
old coupe, but the latest model sedan. 
“I said I'd pick you up and deliver you 
at the same address again.” He grin- 
ned down on her. “Take your time. PTH 
light up a cigarette and turn on the 
radio.” 

“Won’t you come up with me?” 

He shook his head. How was it that 
he always seemed to know when she 
wanted him and when she didn’t? “Ill 
be waiting,” he said. His blue eyes, 
clear and candid, said the same thing. 
He would always be waiting, as long 
as she would let him. 

“Darling.” Drina cried. She said it 
as though she were delighted rather 
than surprised, whén she opened the 
door on Peggy. “Come on in. How did 
you ever brave the weather? Where- 
have you been keeping yourself the 
last few days?” she didn’t.wait for Peg- 
gy to answer, but led the way down 
the hall into her bedroom. “I’m dress- 
ing,” she flung over her shoulder with 
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one of her most radiant smiles. “You 
don’t mind, do you, darling?” 

Peggy said she didn’t mind. She 
noticed that Drina looked especially 
radiant. There was an added glitter 
to the spun gold of her hair, an inner 
glow to the translucent loveliness of 
her skin. The sapphire sparks were 
glowing in her eyes, the curve of her 
red lips was upward, smiling. She wore 
a black velvet dress, long, close-fitting. 
There was a spray of gardenias on her 
dressing table. She picked them up and 
held them to her. 

“Here, or here?” she said, as much 
to her reflection in the mirror as to 
Peggy. She placed them at her throat, 
then on one shoulder. Peggy thought 
how like Drina they were, fragrant, 
fragile. 

“T came to ask about Ken,” Peggy 
said. 

The reflection in the mirror smiled 
back at her, a cool smile that some- 
how seemed like the gardenias, to be 
kept under glass, too sweet to be real. 
“Ken? What about him?” The per- 
fume, heady, pungent, hung between 
them. 

“He wants a divorce. He wants to 
marry someone else.” Peggy’s voice was 
clear and steady. “He told me to ask 
you, Drina.” 

“How like him.” The smile hovered 
a moment, shattered into fragments, 
and with it went some of the radiance, 
as Drina turned to face her. “Well?” 


The sapphire lights were not dimmed 


or daunted. “What do you want me to 
tell you?” 

There wasn’t any need for her to tell 
Peggy anything. “It’s you, of course,” 
Peggy said quietly. She had known it 
would be, she knew that now. Yet that 
ees make the knife thrust less pain- 
ul. 

“I'm sorry,” Drina said. She didn’t 
look grieved. Regret couldn’t rest on 
her bright head. “Truly I am, darling.” 


She tried her best to show it. “But you~ 


know, of course, that Ken and I should 


have married. It was always expected- 


of us.” 

Yes, Peggy knew that. “But he mar- 
ried me,” she said, like someone in a 
story. Oh, yes,. the story her mother 
had told her. “Ken married me. He 
is my husband.” 

“My dear.” The sapphire lights 
kindled in amusement. The crown of 
triumph became Drina more fittingly 
than the thorn wreath of regret. “What 
has that got to do with it? You and 
Ken made a mistake. He no longer 
wants you; surely you can’t want him. 


I’m the one he loves. I’m the one he . 


wants to marry. Surely, knowing that, 
you aren’t going back to any old- 
fashioned attitude of the past?” 

“I’m going to have a baby,” Peggy 
said. No doubt that was old-fashioned, 
part of the past, too. But it was a fact; 
it had happened, just as it had in her 
mother’s story. 

Drina stared at her, her eyes widen- 
ing in disbelief. She laid the gardenias 
back on the dressing table, slowly, 
mechanically, although she was uncon- 
scious of her movements. “Are you 
sure?” she asked. All the radiance fad- 
ed from her. For once she didn’t look 
like a princess. Like a woman from 
whom the thing she wanted most had 
been snatched; who could not believe 
it was possible. - 

“Yes,” Peggy said. She didn’t like to 
have to say it. She felt as though she 
were driving the knife back into Drina. 
Now that she had, there was nothing 
more to say. : : 

Oh, she was glad that Allen would 
be waiting. 


J] OOKING back on the next few 

months—and she never looked 
back on them if she could avoid it— 
Peggy wondered how she could have 
lived through them without the help 


of Allen and Ken’s father. ` 
She didn’t go to Mr. Breton at once, 


but one day she stopped at his office, | 


not about her own troubles, but to ask 
if he could find some sort of work for 
her father. Mr. Breton was certain he 
could, if Peggy would give him time. 
-“That takes a big load off my 
shoulders,” Peggy said in trying to 
thank him adequately. 

“Your shouiders are too young to 
carry a load.” Her father-in-law smiled 
on her, his keen eyes had noted the load 
before Peggy had mentioned it. “Let an 
old fellow like myself play hod carrier 
for you. I’m used to it. And while you’re 
unloading, don’t you think you’d better 
tell me what’s wrong between you and 
Ken? What’s this nonsense about his 
putting up at the club?” 

So Ken’s father knew that he had 
left her. Probably it was only a matter 
of time before everyone would know 
it. “You know how Ken is,” Peggy said. 
“It’s so far to drive out in the country 
_ every night, and with the roads so 
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“Now, my dear”—he took one of her 
hands in his, drew her toward him so 
that he could look down into her eyes 
.-—“you don’t have to go to such lengths. 


Not even out of loyalty to Ken. As you 
just said, I know my own son.” 
“We quarreled,” she said. “Ken 
wouldn’t speak to me for days. We had 
another quarrel, worse than the other” 
—her smile was rueful—‘‘and so Ken 
packed up his things and left.” : 
“It’s usually the other way round,’ 
Mr. Breton smiled, but his eyes were 
not smiling as they rested on Peggy’s 
pale face, the gallant tilt of her small 
chin. “And what did’you do, if I may 
ask, to provoke him to such measures?” 
There was no looking away from that 
direct gaze. Besides, he and the whole 
world would probably know all the rest 
—it was only a matter of time. “I 
wouldn’t agree to a divorce,” Peggy 
said. She saw that this much came as 
a shock. Even Ken’s father hadn’t ex- 
pected that of him. “I’m going to have 


“Peg!” Allen exclaimed as he 

opened the door. “Whatever are 

you doing out alone, at this time of 
night?” ` 


at 


a baby,” she added. He might as well 
have all of it. 

Mr. Breton ‘squeezed her fingers 
hard: approving ly, encouragingly, 
much as one would slap another man- 
on the back to pay especial tribute for 
an act of valor. He said, “I can’t tell 
you how happy that makes me, my 
dear. Ken knows this?” Peggy nodded. 
“And still he wants you to agree to a 
divorce?” ; 

“He doesn’t seem to think that has 
anything to do with it,” Peggy said: 
“You see,” she tried to find words that 
would explain Ken’s attitude, “Ken has 
his own conceptions—I guess he’s not 
alone in them. No doubt they are the 
modern conceptions held by most 
broad-minded, civilized persons.” She 
was quoting Ken. “Mine must be old- 
fashioned, out-dated.” Her smile was 
wistful, but her brown eyes none-the- 
less determined. 
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“Good!” he complimented. “And 
Drina? What does she say?” 

Peggy was the one unprepared for 
that. How had he known about Drina? 
Did he know that it was because Ken 
wanted to marry Drina that he desired 
a divorce? Peggy told him what Drina 
had said. 

“Of course, you know,” Mr: Breton 
began, “it’s because Drina and Ken 
can’t have each other that they think 
they want each other now.” 

“That’s what I’m hoping.” Peggy’s 
face brightened. If Ken’s father 
thought that, too, it wouldn’t be so hard 
to go on clinging to such a slender hope: 
it wouldn’t seem quite so slender. 

“You’re not to worry your pretty 
head about one thing,” he said sternly, 
so that Peggy wouldn’t know he was as 
capable as she of a thickness in his 
throat, a mist in his eyes. “Ken will get 
over this. You must think of it as a sort 
of illness he is going through. He’ll 
come back to you. Meanwhile’—he 
smiled into her eyes, gave her fingers 
another hard squeeze—‘“keep whis- 


tling, Peggy child. For the little fel- 


low’s sake, you know.” 


MHE little fellow. ... Oh, Ken’s fa- 
ther wanted her baby to be a boy, 


the same as every other man. Peggy 
hoped now, more than ever before, that 
it would. She could name it after them, 


Kenneth Breton, the third! That was 
something to keep whistling about. Not 
always easy, but worth trying. 

After their talk, Mr. Breton stopped 
in at the little house nearly every day. 
Sometimes he took Peggy out to dinner 
or to a show, or again he spent the eve- 


ning with her, and they played Russian- 


bank or double solitaire as they had so 
‘often when Peggy and Ken had lived 
in the Broad Street house. 


Allen came ott often, too. Perhaps . 


just to bring a book or a magazine he 
thought Peggy might like to read. Or 
sometimes to see if she wanted him to 
drive her to town, or perhaps an er- 
rand he could do for her. 

Ken still stayed on at the club, al- 
though the streets were no longer icy 
and the sunshine revealed the first faint 
green on the branches of the trees. 

Then one morning when Peggy 
awoke, she remembered that exactly 


two years ago on this same day she had 
been on her way to California with 
Ken. She recalled he had said, “Well, 
Mrs. Breton,” and she had clung’ to 
him while he crushed the yellow roses. 

Remembering all this, try as she 
might Peggy couldn’t whistle. Instead, 
she buried her head in the pillow and 
gave up trying. Surely she could allow 


herself a little sentiment and a few 


tears on her wedding anniversary. The 
few tears made the pillow a dampness, 
and left Peggy in almost the same state. 
She didn’t believe she could bear it 
much longer. unless Ken gave some 
sign of wanting to come back. Maybe 
he would remember, too, that this day 
was a special one, maybe he would re- 
member the rice and the roses, the way 
his eyes had looked into hers, mocking 
yet. tender, as the minister read the 
beautiful lines of the ceremony, maybe 
he would remember, and come home. 

Peggy dried her tears very carefully. - 
There mustn’t be any trace of them for 
Ken to see. She bathed her eyes until 
they were bright and shining, with 
courage and confidence to light their 
brown depths. She touched up her 
smooth. cheeks with rouge and made a 
bow of her lips, upturned, smiling. She 
did her hair with the utmost care, so 
that the coppery tints gleamed in it, 
making a soft fluffy frame for her face. 
She chose a dress that Ken liked best, 
a deep wine of the softest, sheerest 
crepe, its sleeves edged with bands of 
dark fur. All of this after she had put 
the house in spic-and-span order, had 
filled all the bowls and vases with love- 
ly spring flowers, after she had planned 
and ordered a dinner that would be fit 
for a king and had baked a cake grand 
ee for the most auspicious occa- 
sion. 

She made a fire in the hearth of the 
big stone mantel, just enough to cast 
& warm glow into every corner and to 
crackle and murmur a song of its own. 
She drew the long gold drapes together.. 
closing in all the comfort 
and enchantment, shut- 
ting everything else out- 
side, She Jit all the lamps, 
even the one in her heart 
—oh, most of all the one 
in her heart—and then 
she waited. 

She didn’t count the 
time by minutes or hours. 
This waiting couldn’ be 
counted like that. It was. 
counted by every beat of 
her heart, by every breath; 
it was counted by each 
tingling nerve, each leap- 
ing pulse. Into that wait- 
ing went faith and cour- 
age and prayer. 

And then, creeping in, 
unsought, unwanted, fear 
and anguish and, finally, 
when these uninyited 
guests Managed to crowd 
the others out, the knowl- 
edge that waiting was use- 
less, Ken wouldn’t return. 
Ken would never come 
back. : : 

Such terror, such des- 
pair seized Peggy that she 
didn’t know what she 
was doing. She only knew 
she was done with wait- 
ing, it was more than she > 
could bear, She was done 
with whistling, perhaps 
even with faith and cour- 
REC. eS 
_ She threw ashes 
little fire, put out al the 
lamps; grabbing a eoat 
she flumg it around her 
shoulders and hurried out . 
the door toward the ga- 
rage, She backed her car 
out, pressed her foot on 
the accelerator until it 
touched the floor. Even 
then the car didn’t take 
her away fast enougli 
from the little house, from 
that waiting, from herself. 
She drove on recklessly, 
dangerously, never for a 
moment decreasing the 
speed, heading the oar in the direction 
of the city. 

“Peg!” Allen exclaimed as he opened 
the door. “Whatever are you doing out 
alone, at this time of night?” Then 


the 


as Peggy stumbled over his thresh- ~~ 


old, so that he had to catch her to keep 
her from falling, he saw her white face, 
her windblown, tumbled hair—the 
stark misery and fright that filled her 
wide brown eyes. “Peg... come in, 
sit down here. What’s wrong? ‘Tell me. 
Let me help you: Tell me what’s wrong, 
Peggy? You must!” His own face look- 
ed almost as stricken as hers, except 
that the line of his jaw was grim, the 
glint in his blue eyes tenacious. 


“I... Idon’t know,” Peggy answer- 
ed. She drew her hand across her eyes, 
a weary, helpless gesture, her lips quiv- 
ering painfully. -“I didn’t know I was 
coming here. I just started out to drive. 
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I had to come somewhere, Allen.” Her 
eyes raised to his were pitiable, plead- 
ing. “I didn’t know where togo.. 
where . . .” Her words were cut off by 
a swift stark spasm of pain. Physical 
| pain this, that seized her body and tried 
i‘ twist it into a knot, that would have 


torn her to bits, that, as suddenly as it ¢ 


attacked her, left her spent, shaken. 
“Peg! You're ill! You’re really ill! 

Let me help you over to the couch. Let 

me get you something, do something . . 


9 
“You'd better get a doctor,” Peggy 

said. “Quick, Allen!” Another spasm 
¡of pain had caught her, hurled her 
| against a stone wall, or so it seemed, 
,Carrying her along as though she was 
Ting a gale, twisting her, torturing 
ea 

; ~ Allen lifted her in his arms and car- 

ried her over to the couch. He put her 
* down with infinite gentleness. No need 
now for him to ask, for her to tell him. 


Te doctor came. Old Swan, routed 
out of bed, her ancient black face 
lined with fear, brought clean linens, 


boiled huge kettles of water on the 
stove. 

Allen and the doctor moved - Peggy 
into the bed. The doctor changed into 


a white coat and laid out his instru- 


ments, deliberately, carefully, in order 
for sterilizing them. 

Mr. Breton came, almost as quickly 
as the doctor. He went in to Peggy and 
took her hand in his. Peggy looked up 
at him out of that gale that still car- 
ried her in its cruel embrace relentless- 
ly, letting her out of its grasp less fre- 
quently, for shorter respite. She tried 
to smile at him, to return the pressure 
he gave her hand. 

“Still whistling?” His keen eyes tried 
to give her some of his strength. “Good 
girl. Everything’s going to be all right." 

Peggy was glad he had come, that Al- 
len had sent for him. She had thought 
hn in one of those brief flashes when 

hinking was possible, of asking him to 
send for her mother. But her mother 
would have suffered too much had she 
found Peggy like this. It was better that 
Mr. Breton had come. He was so strong, 
he could accept any suffering, and just 
by his presence alleviate some of it. 

‘Once Peggy thought she heard Ken’s 
name and she opened her eyes—shut- 
ting them seemed to help keep out some 

f the pain—but Ken was not there. 
he heard the telephone ringing and 
the sound of the door being opened and 
hut. -Drina’s voice, but no, she had 
orgotten, Drina didn’t come to see her 
any more. Or was it Ken? Ken, who 
would never, never return. . The 
ain swept her away, out into a sea this 
e, a sea of thundering lashing waves 
hat washed over her, bearing her 

UDE 

When she Tegained consciousness 
there was a light burning, so bright it 

urt her eyes, and coming in through 

he curtains another light, faint, rose- 
tinged. The nurse was sitting by, as 
starched, as white as before. Peggy 
murmured a question, put out one hand. 
' “You're all right now,” the nurse said 
kindly, a clipped, professional kindness 
that, like the words, just failed to bring 
conviction. “You're simply fine. Every- 
thing’s all right. It’s all over. You must 
lie quiet and rest.” 
© “But my baby?” Peggy asked. The 
urse had not answered her question. 
he didn’t answer it now. Then Peggy 
remembered that it couldn’t be an- 
Swered.: It had been a foolish question 
to ask: For of course there wasn’t any 
baby. How could she have thought 
that seemed almost to scorch her lids. 
have- been. something, after such a 
storm. But Peggy’s baby had just stir- 
ed once, underneath her heart. One 


faint, barely perceptible movement to, 


how it might have lived. One little 
uttering heart beat, before it was 
born. dead. 

The nurse-tiptoed out of the room. 
Peggy turned her face toward the wall. 
‘closed her eyes to shut out the light. 
that seemed ‘almost to scorch her lids 
:- The door opened and Mr. Breton 
came to stand beside her bed. He lifted 
one of her hands in his, held it a 
' Moment. Peggy didn’t turn her head 
but she knew it was he, only now he 
porn. give her his strength, as he 

ad. = 

“Peggy, dear child, you—all of us-- 
must try to believe it is for the best We 
mustn’t think about it now. We must 
face a new beginning. Peggy, Ken is 
here. Do you want to see him?” 

-` “Ken?” Peggy repeated. Her voice 
was faint. The name, and all it meant 
to her, seemed far away, too. 

“He’s been here a long time,” Ken’s 
father said. And then before he could 
ask whether she wanted to see him, or 
before Peggy could answer, Ken was 
Standing there beside him. 

“Hello, there,” he said. Just as you 
might know he would lightly, mocking- 
ly. “Hello, there,” or ““Good-by,” each 
the same to Ken. One today, and one 
on the morrow. The same deep drawl 
that ho matter what it said“ never fail- 


ed to quicken the heart. of Peggy, to 
stir her, bring her to life or cast her 
down into the depths. 


NLY now somehow it failed. 


least the qufckening did. She was 
too tired, too weary. She couldn’t move. 
She didn’t turn her head. 

“Haven’t you anything to say?” Ken 
asked. “This is a fine way te greet your 
husband! Though I suppose it’s only 
what Ií should have expected.” 

Peggy turned her head, slowly, care- 
fully. She looked up at him. Dark 
eyes with their mocking gold flecks. 
Dark hair sweeping off a broad fore- 
head. Lips that curled provokingly, 
self-confident. Arrogance and per- 
sonal magnetism. Just as he had look- 
ed that first time when he had laugh- 
ed down on her, pulled her to her feet 
and whirled her onto the dance floor. 

“Hello,” Peggy said. It wasn’t very 
much, it was low and weak. But it 
was all she could manage, the best she 
could give. Beyond him, in the door- 
way, Peggy saw Allen and Drina, look- 
ing down on her, too, perhaps waiting 
for her to say something to them. Or 
were they there, really? If so, she 
couldn’t speak to them. She closed her 
eyes to shut them out, turned away her 
head. : 

“Well?” Ken said. “Is that all? After 
my rushing here like mad, dragging 
Drina.” He shrugged his shoulders, 
turned away with an impatient scowl 
drawing his brows together. “Glad you 
sent for me, Dad! Nice of you, too, Al- 
len. To let me in on this climactic third 
act. Remember,’—he spoke toward 
the bed again, toward Peggy’s turned 
head—“I said it would be like this. 
Scene, a seductive bachelor apartment, 
other man, wife’s old flame——” 

“Ken!” Mr. Breton spoke sharply. 

Allen took a step into the room. 

“Theme, the eternal triangle. Same 
old plot, same old actors. Only I hard- 
ly pictured such a dramatic curtain as 
this! My wife in the other man’s home. 
The baby she claimed was mine, more 
probably his———” 

.. “Ken!” Mr. Breton’s voice was like a 
knife. 

Allen’s step brought. him beside the 


bed. He caught Ken’s arm, stood over 


him. Peggy turned her head and open- 
ed her eyes again. 

“Please,” she said. Her eyes looked 
first into Allen’s, then into Ken’s. “Not 
now . >. it doesn’t matter ... . nothing 
matters any more.” 

“Glad to hear it,” Ken said grimly. 
He flung off Allen’s hold. “Thanks 
again for calling me, Dad. And for giv- 
ing me what I wanted. Grounds for di- 
vorce.” 

Peggy heard someone cry out. She 
knew it couldn’t have been herself. She 
was too tired to cry out, to try to say 
again it didn’t matter now. Perhaps 
it had been Drina. It had been a wo- 
man’s voice. A cry of protest, of pain. 
Almost a cry such as Peggy had given, 
in her heart at least, when she had 
awakened and learned her baby was 
dead. 

Footsteps down the hall. Siammitie 
of a door. Voices growing fainter, Eye- 


lids closing, drooping again. 


Nothing mattered . . . How could it 


. ever, ever again. 


) EGGY was very ill for the fait four 

weeks. They didn’t take her back 
to the little house, but had her moved 
to her mother’s. It seemed strange to 
be in the old room with its freshly ruf- 
fled curtains and crocheted rugs, to 
have her mother fussing over her, her 
father sitting by the bed to read her 
the funny papers, Martha hovering 


At 


‘not stir. 


Ken was gone, with 
the slamming of a 
door, the usual signal 
to mark his departure, 
perhaps to justify it. 
“Drina... Peggy 
repeaied her name. 


What had Drina 
to do with it? 


aN 
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about, and Sally, when she came to vis- 
it, anxious to wait-on her. It was like 
pene a little girl again, reliving her 
ife. 

Allen didn’t come to see her at’ first, 
but he sent some small thought to her 
every day, books and magazines, clip- 
pings he had come across, fruits and 
candies, flowers, jonguils and daffodils, 
sweet peas and foxgloves—once he sent 
yellow roses, but the memory it evoked” 
of those roses Ken had given her 


‘brought tears to her eyes, and Peggy 


had her mother take them away. Mv. 
Breton stopped by. on his way from the 
office every day. Ken didn’t come, nor 
Drina. Peggy wondered, since Drina 
had come that night at Allen’s, why she 
didn’t return. Peggy still thought ot 
Drina- as her friend. She didn’t hate 
her, she didn’t even blame her. Drina’s 
fault had been the same as hers, in that 
she, too, loved Ken. 

Then on the first day Peggy was well 
enough to go downstairs, after her 
mother. had made her comfortable on 
the davenport and decided Peggy wouid 
be all right left alone while she did 
some necessary errands, Peggy had a 
caller: Elaine Wilson. 5 

Elaine threw her arms around Peg- 
gy’s neck and kissed her. “Darling! - 
How lovely to see you, how well you 
look.. You simply can’t imagine how 
thrilled I am<at seeing you and finding 
you looking so grand.” 

Peggy thought that if Elaine was that 
thrilled, she might have come sooner 
to see how she looked. 

“This neighborhood seems so quaint 
to me now, when I come back to it,” 
Elaine confided, after she had drawn 
up a chair, insisting that Peggy must 
“Don’t you find it quaint, too, 
darling?” 

“Quaint?” Peggy said. It seemed like 
home to her, 

“Of course, I don’t suppose you'll go 
on living here—maybe you won’t even 
go on living in Columbus—now.” Elaine 
didn’t wait for Peggy to contribute any 
more to the conversation than was ab- 
solutely necessary. She laid special em- 
phasis on-her last word. 

“Now?” Peggy said. 

“Now. that you’re. so rich,” Elaine 
elucidated. “I do think it’s too perfectly 
thrilling for words.”- She rolled her 
eyes expressively to accent her thrill. 
“How much was it, really, Peggy? You 
don’t mind my asking? Being such an 
old friend and all.” Her round face 
simply beamed its friendliness. 

“Rich?” Peggy incredulous; she feit 
so very poor. > 

“Three millions, I heard!” Elaine 


hurried on. She was in such a hurry to: 


put her questions that she couldn’t wait 
for the answers. “Was it really that 
much, Peggy? What on earth will you 


“do with all of it? I know what I’d do, 


at least some of the things. Just 
imagine? You won’t be able to spend 


-it in a lifetime. Though I should think 


my déar, you’d feel as though it were 
blood money, really I would.” 
“Blood money,” Peggy repeated. 
“Tt’s almost the same as if you had 
killed her.” Elaine’s round face more 


` than beamed now, it fairly oozed curi- 


osity and smug satisfaction. “Of course, 
everybody knew why she did it. If you 
had given her what she wanted. you see 
it never would have happened. Drina 
had to have her way or kill herself to 
get it. Everyone knew she was so spoil- 
ed and selfish she was practically de- 
ranged. I heard she’ d been taking dope 
for ages and . 

“Will you please stop!” Peggy cried. 
Her face was drained of all its color. 
Her brown eyes were deep pools of fury 
and. scorn, “How dare you say such 


Ga 


things? You ...or anyone... It’s not 
true! Not a word of it!” 

“Naturally you would say that,” 
Elaine laughed. “If it could be proved 
she was actually out of her mind, and 
they say everyone who. commits suicide 
is, more or less, you wouldn’t—” 

“Will you please go?” Peggy could 

say that, now that she knew Elaine had 
come only from curiosity, now that she 
knew what it was she was talking about. 
“Don't say another word!” Peggy or- 
dered. “I want you to go. I don't want 
you ever to come here again.” 
-< “Well!” Elaine drew herself together 
majestically; for a moment she had 
been almost squelched by the scorn and 
fury in Peggy’s white face. “I can see 
why you take it as you do. It being a 
sort of retributive justice, or what- 
ever... 

“I asked you to go, Elaine.” 


HE couldn’t get Allen on the phone. 

For once he wasn’t there when Peg- 

gy wanted him. But when she called 

Mr. Breton, his secretary-said if Peggy 

would hold the wire she thought she 
could locate him. 

“Well, Peggy child. How nice.” Mr. 
Breton’s voice rang with pleasure. “So 
you are downstairs.” 

“Daddy Breton, is it true about 
Drina?” Peggy asked. 

There was a moment of tense silence. 
Then Mr. Breton’s voice cut into it, 
“Who told you? How much do you 
know, Peggy?” 

“Is it true?” Peggy asked. “Did Drina 
kill herself? That’s-all I want to know. 
‘All I want to know...” 

“We didn’t want you to know, Peg- 
gy. Not until you were stronger. We 
tried .. 

“IS-16 true?” Oh, why wouldn’t he 
tell her? 

“Yes, and no. I'll tell you everything 
as soon as I can get to you. You’ll wait, 
you'll try to be strong, until I come, 
Peggy child?” His voice was anxious. 
tender 

Peggy hung the receiver on_its hook. 
She felt as though her knees would 
double-up under her. Try to be strong 
... With Drina dead. That was why 
she hadn’t been to see her. Drina had 
killed herself. 

“It isn’t true, is it?” Peggy asked for 
the hundredth time when Mr.. Breton 
arrived. “She didn’t kill herself! That 
part isn’t true. It couldn’t be, Daddy 
Breton!” Drina had said she wanted to 
die while she was still young and love- 
l > 


“No, we don’t believe it was alto- 
gether intentional,” Mr. Breton.said. He 
looked as though he had hurried too 
much, as though he were very tired. 
“Sit down, child.” He drew Peggy onto 
the davenport beside him. “I meant to . 
tell you before very long. I’m sorry 
it had to come to you this way.” 

“You can tell me now,” Peggy as- 
sured him, She was strong enough. She 
would always be. She had gained this 
new strength out of all she had suf- 
fered. 

“It was the night after Drina came 
with Ken to Allen’s apartment.” Mr. 
Breton held Peggy’s hand in his. “Af- 
terwards Drina and Ken quarreled— 
terribly. She had heard what he had 
said to you, the things he had accused 
you of. It must have opened Drina’s 
eyes. That and the suffering she heard 
you had endured. She told Ken she 
couldn’t marry him, after that. She 
wasn’t willing to pay that high a price 
for happiness. Ken told her, in his 
anger, that he wouldn’t have married 
her, anyway. All he wanted was his 
freedom again. He accused her of know- 
ing about you and Allen, of fostering 
the affair. In order to break up his 
home. Win him. All the ugly things 
that people do say in anger, that they 
afterwards would give their lives to 
have unsaid.” 

He waited a moment to give Peggy 
time to understand that. “When Ken 
left, Drina thought he was never corn- 
ing back. I don’t suppose she would 
have let him come back, if he had. I 
think she saw him now_as he could be, 
at his worst. No doubt she saw her- 
self, too, more clearly than she ever 
had. She attended to some things she 
wanted to set right, if possible. Then 
she took some sleeping powders, as she 
often did. Perhaps she didn’t mean to 
take too much, Peggy. That might 

„easily happen. It often has. It is best 
for us to try to believe that, anyway. 
Out of our forgiveness, our love.” 

“She didn’t wake up,” Peggy added. 
It had been Drina then, who had ut- 
tered that cry. Drina had had to suf- 
fer, too, as much as Peggy. Oh, couldn’t 
she. have seen that that would. have 
paid? ‘Couldn’t she have waited a little 
longer, knowing there would be some- 
thing born out of every death, as this 
new strength had been given to Peggy. 

“Tf it had to be, that way seems best. 
To go to sleep, so gently.” -Mr. Breton’s 
grip tightened on Peggy’s hands. “I 
think she will sleep peacefully, if she 
knows you have forgiven her, Peggy.” 

“There was nothing to forgive,” Peg- 
gy said. If only Drina had let her = 
her that. 
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“I was sure you would say that.” Her 
father-in-law squeezed .her fingers 
tightly before he let go her hands. “I 
am sure Drina: knows,” he added, as 
though he knew how much Peggy want- 
ed that. He got up to walk about the 
room for a moment, came back. 
“There’s one thing more...” His keen 
eyes looked down into hers. “Ken has 
gone away. I sent him, Peggy. He want- 
ed to come, ask forgiveness. He saw, 
afterwards, how wrong he had been. 
But I told him I thought he had bet- 
ter go away for awhile. I hope, dear 
child, that I did what was best?” 

_“You always do.” Peggy’s eyes 
smiled back at him. She was glad that 
Ken had wanted to come. But she was 
glad not to have to see him yet. 

“T think it would be a very good thing 
for you to go away also,” Mr. Breton 
was saying. He sat down next to her. 
“You'll need a change to get back your 
old color and pep. Salt air... that 
would be a fine thing. Some nice place 
Where you can lie in the sun all day 
and bake out all the aches and pains. 
You could take your mother with you, 
Peggy. She needs a change almost as 
much as you. After playing nurse so 
long. She’s never been to the seashore, 
has she? It would be nice for both of 
you, don’t you think?” 


E WOULD be, especially for her 


mother. She was nearly worn out, 
she had never had a change of any 
sort, never. been anywhere. 
seashore would cost a lot of money. An 
awful lot for both of them. If Daddy 


- Breton meant that he wanted to send 


them, Peggy felt it would be too much 
to accept. “Yes, it would be nice. But 
He seemed to read her thoughts 
again. Before she could speak them. 
“It won’t cost much. You can go wher- 
ever you like, stay as long as you please. 
There is plenty of money for anything 
you want to do, Pegey, anywhere you 
want ,to go. You see”’—he hesitated, 
choosing his words—‘‘I spoke to you 
about Drina’s wanting to make things 
right, setting them right—before she 
went to sleep. Drina made a will, Pes- 
gy. She left all her money to you.” 
“But I can’t take it.” Peggy cried. 
Blood money, Elaine had called it. Now 


. Peggy understood her awful curiosity. 


“I thought you said you had for- 


- given?” her father-in-law asked. 


` moment. 


. “Of course. I meant that. I was never 
angry with Drina. I-never stopped lov- 
ing her. I only felt sorry for her. I 
feel sorry for her now.” She must make 
him realize that. “But I couldn’t take 
Drina’s money. I couldn’t use it for 
myself.” If Drina had made a will, 
leaving her money to Peggy, then that 
other awful thing Elaine had said seem- 
ed almost true, too: that Peggy had 
helped kill her, Drina, her friend. 

“Then accept it for someone else,” 
Mr. Breton said quietly, urgently. “For 
your mother, Peggy. For your sisters, 
all whom you love and would want to 
bring happiness.” 

- “Money doesn’t bring happiness,” 
Peggy pointed out. If Drina had done 
this, she had done the other as well. 
She had known how many powders she 
would take. 

“Not happiness, maybe,” Mr. Breton 
amended. “No one can give us that, 
child, except ourselves. Look at me.” 
He put a hand under Peggy’s chin, turn- 
ed her face up to his. “You said you 
wanted Drina to know you forgive her. 


But the 


“Its a good thing Mr. Breton got. 
your father so nicely settled in his 
building,’ she told Peggy. Peggy’s 
father was now head elevator starter~ 
in one of the office buildings Mr. 
Breton owned, and although the pay 
was small and the work light, it gave 
him a position of importance that was 
pleasing. “Otherwise Id never dare 
leave him.” Her mother gave a know- 
ing nod. “If he wasn’t kept busy, no 
telling what mischief he~ might get 
into.” 

Mr. Breton had suggested various 
places they might go and brought 
Peggy dozens of attractive folders, 
each proclaiming the allure and 


supremacy of its particular appeal. 
They finally decided on Atlantic City. 

Mr. Breton wired for rooms, the 
magnificence of which left Mrs. Mor- 
ton, for once in her life, speechless. 
Peggy was awed by the grand expanse 
of the ocean. She thought she would 
never tire of watching it. It made her 
feel as small and insignificant as the 
grains of sand it rolled over on the 
shore. The murmur of its voice beat in 
her ears, sang in her pulses, drowning 
all lesser noises, so that she didn’t 
have to think or feel. 

Her body stained a rich deep, bronze, 
the hollows in her cheeks filled out. 
She put on ten pounds and took off the 
load that had weighted down her heart 
and mind. While Mrs. Morton wore out 
a pair of. shoes; and was as worn out 
and as excited. at the end of each day 
as Peggy was rested and insouciant. 

Peggy didn’t attempt to make any 
friends, in fact she preferred not to talk 
to anybody, but after several weeks 
she did make an acquaintance that 
soon grew into friendship. Peggy’s 
new friend was named Bobbie Blaine, 
at least she asked. Peggy to call her 
Bobbie, explaining that her christened 

-name was Gwendoline, after a George 
Eliot heroine; Bobbie was tall, big- 
boned and angular, had her dark hair 
cropped like a man’s, painted her wide 
mouth the most outrageous crimson, 
wore strictly tailored clothes and most 
outlandish earrings imaginable, said 
everything that popped into. her head 
in the most outspoken, loud manner, 
pretended to be the advance notice in 
hard-boiled sophistication, and yet 
underneath ali the camouflage ticked 
the proverbial heart of gold. 

Mrs. Morton was the first to pro- 
nounce this last judgment. “She’s a 
nice girl, that Bobbie,” she said. “She 
gets herself up the worst I ever did see, 
but she don’t mean no harm by it. She 


“ talks like a truck driver, but what she 


says usually, makes sense. I could do 
worse than leave youin her hands 
while I’m gadding, Margaret. I reckon 
she’ll be about as good a tonic for you 


“as the salt air.” 


Bobbie had taken what she termed a 
shine to Peggy’s mother. She lowered 
‘her voice respectfully when she spoke 
to her and even attempted to curb her 
expletives. She treated her as though 
she were marked “Fragile” and labelled 
“Handle With Care.” She explained to 
Peggy that she had never had a mother. 
“Only a couple of steps,” she added. 
She said it as though the “steps” had 
been poor substitution. She told Peggy 
that was why she had left home before 
she got her wisdom teeth. 

Peggy asked where Bobbie’s home 
had been. 

“I was found in a basket—waste 


Do you think you will make ‘her happy - 


by refusing her gift?” 

“I don't know. I only know I don't 
see how I can take it, after everything. 
So much . ” Three million dollars, 
Elaine had said. 


“You just said it was so little, ” her - 


father-in-law reminded. “There was 
no one else for Drina to offer her gift; 
the only gift she had to give. You must 
accept it, Peggy. For her sake. So that 
her sleep may be peaceful, gentle, as 
you would wish.” 

Peggy couldn’t refuse after what he 
had said. 
that reason...” And for the others— 
her family, Sally and the children; she 
would be able to give them all enough 
for them to enjoy life. 

“Good girl!” Mr. Breton kissed her 
cheek lightly, held her close another 
“1 do think you should. You 
will see it as I do some time. And now, 
you'll let me make arrangements? For 


you and your mother? For that sea- - 


shore trip?” 

“I believe you have it all arranged. 
already,” Peggy chided. He was so kind, 
so thoughtful. It couldn’t be wrong to 
let him decide for her. He was always 


_ so right. He mustn’t think she had been 


to blame for what Drina had done, or 
he wouldn’t want her to accept Drina’ s 
gift. 


RS. MORTON was almost beside 


herself with joy at the prospect of 
going to the seashore. She had never 
been farther east than Zanesville, Ohio, 
in all her life; she had never left her 
husband for a single night since- she 
had married him: 


“If you believe I should, for - 


basket, probably—in the rushes of the 
Big Corn Belt,” Bobbie answered. “A 
burg in Iowa so small you can’t find it 
with a pair of binoculars.” 

Peggy supposed Bobbie had been 
born and raised in the heart of New 
York City. 


OBBIE assured her that was the’ 


impression all the inhabitants, 
from Iowa and other points West, 


strove to achieve. “Been doing my stuff 
to the accompaniment of the ‘Broad- 


- way Melody’ for almost a dozen years’ 


—Bobbie rolled over on her tummy to 
give her back the benefit of the violet 


‘rays; she was recuperating from an 


appendectomy and, like Peggy, spent 
most of her time lying on the beach— 
“and I never yet have succeeded in 
making the acquaintance of a native 
New Yorker.’ . 

Peggy wanted to know if Bobbie was 
an actress. Maybe that accounted for 
the lipstick and earrings. 

“Suffering cats!” Bobbie expostu- 
lated dramatically—Bobbie was given 
to dramatics: “Because I mentioned 
Broadway? Tm smokescreen and 
stooge for a Big Biz Exec, G. J.—you’ve 
heard me speak of him.” 

Yes, Peggy had heard. Bobbie’s com- 
ments and philosophies were punctu- 
ated with G. J.’s. She had gathered 
he was Bobbie’s employer. 

“He’s the only white man I’ve ever 
run across,” Bobbie had said in speak- 


ing of him. ‘“He’s so darn white he 
makes everybody else look sooty in 
comparison.” In fact, Bobbie. had 


spoken of G. J. so frequenelty, and so 
fervently, that Peggy had taken it for 
granted that this G. J. must be Bob- 
bie’s current love. 

She said something of this erron- 
eous impression now, smiling at the ro- 
mantic flavor she had tried to add to it. 

“You're not so far off key,” Bobbie 
returned. She was unsmiling. She wore 
her hard-boiled veneer like an armor. 
“Except for the ‘current’ tune. G. J.’s 
the only song in my heart.” 

“But you said—” 

“Yeah, I know!” Bobbie interrupted 
violently; she looked violent and fierce, 
and unabashed. “I told you my e 
ployer paid all the expenses for my 
operation, and that he’s paying all of 
them down here. I told ‘you he was al- 
most old enough to be my father and 
that he has a daughter my same age— 
don’t believe I mentioned a mother-in- 


law and a wife. It’s all on record. But: 


don’t get the impression that because 
G. J. and the boss are Doc misie te and 
Mr. Hyde there’s,any sugar in this 
Daddy angle. 

“He doesn’t know it. Only I might 
as well tell you, while I’m in the con- 
fession chamber, that if he so much as 
wriggled his little finger all the fire de- 
partments—and the whole police force 
—on the isle of Manhattan couldn’t 
keep me from answering the alarm.” 


EGGY knew how that was. “I un- 
derstand,” she murmured. She let 


the white sand drift through her fin- >- 


gers, pour into a minature pyramid. 
“Tt will work out for the best, some 
way. I know that sounds like a text- 
book platitude,” she added, “but there’s 
still some life in some of the old moth- 
balls.” The mothballs and sentiment 
that she had done with. 

“Why not?” Bobbie asked. She rolled 
over on her side and looked at Peggy. 
“Im going to put you in the witness 
box now,” she told Peggy in her abrupt 
direct way. “You can fall back on the 
alibi ‘I don’t remember!’ if you choose. 
But I’ve a reason for- asking. You’ve 
been set for, too, haven’t you, Peggy? 


“Haven't you any- 
thing to say?” Ken 
asked. “This is a fine 
way to greet your hus- 
band! Though | sup- 
pose it’s only what l 
“should have expected.” 


You’re figuring the call you answered 
was a false alarm? That’s what’s eat- 
ing you, isn’t it, honey? That’s the 
reason you’re here.” - 

“Does it show as plainly as that?” 

“Only to the initiated,” Bobbie said. 
“Though it wouldn’t take an expert to 
see you’ve had more than an appendix 
removed, my dear.” She must have 
seen Peggy wince at that. “I’m a brass 
monkey.” She reached over to cover 
Peggy’s hand with one of hers, “I know 
it’s none of my business.” 

“It isn’t that!” Peggy knew that 
Bobbie’s. interest grew out of sym- 
pathy. “It’s just’—she made a rueful 
grimace—-‘‘that the incision’s still a 
new one, I’ll tell you about it some time, 
Bobbie. I can tell you part of it now. I 
went to the fire, all right. If I got 
burned, it was probably partly my 
fault.” She had wanted firewor 
hadn’t she? Well, Ken had suppli 
them. “It wasn’t much of a fire, at that. 
Only lasted a couple of years. And then” 
—she smiled again, more genuinely this 
time over the. similies—“the person 
who had started the big blaze decided 
it was arson, gathered up his hook and 
ladder and „walked out.” 

“Poor fool,” Bobbie commiserated,. 
“Not to: know it was real. As I said be- 
fore, you didn’t have to publish your 
private papers, Peggy. Only, as I said 
before, ditto, I had reason for asking. 
And now I’m glad I did. What’s wrong 
with your coming on to the big town 
with me, instead of hiking back to the 
wide open spaces. I’d adore to have you 
spend the winter, or all the rest of your 
seasons, with me. 

“In fact,” she drew a long, exag= 
gerated breath, “if there’s really no 
reason for you to return to the scene 
of your childhood, and from what I 
gather you probably aren’t in any big 
rush to get back to it, and since you’d 
really be the answer to this maiden’s 
prayer for me, why don’t you take time 
to consider the roposition?. Weigh it 
carefully. There’s nothing, or no on 
to keep you from it, is there, Peggy? 

No, there was nothing; no one. 

“Tt would be fun,” Peggy said. Bobbie 
was always fun, whether serious or 
clowning. She had told Peggy about the 
life she lived in New York, her apart- 
ment—tenement, she called it—in 
Greenwich Village, the queer people 
she knew, writers and painters, some 
authentic, some fakes. It would be an 
education. It might be just what Peg 
needed. “I’ll think it over,” she 
promised. 
© “I had å letter from your father,” 
Mrs. Morton said to Peggy toward t 18 
end of August. “It reads kind of down- 
in-the-mouth. Not that he’s complain- 
ing exactly. But he does say Martha 
can’t make his coffee like I do and the 
evenings is kind of hard to put in. I’ve 
been thinking that myself, lately, about 
the evenings.” \ 

“You want to go home.” Peggy sur- 
mised what she was trying tô say and | 
said it for her. “Why didn‘t you "r 
so, Mother?” 

“Because I wasn’t sure you was ready 
ye et. ”> 

“That needn't keep you, if you've oF 
your fill of vacation.” Peggy could un-: 
derstand that, too. “I’m not sure that I 
am ready to go home, Mother.” Sude-! 
denly, she made up her mind that she 
wasn’t. “But that needn’t keep you, 
either” She would accept Bobbie’s pror 
position. For awhile, anyway. 


EGGY found that winter in New 


York more of an education than she, 
had: expected it to be. She found that. 
it did, indeed, broaden her horizons.' 
She often laughed to herself, wonder-, 
ing what her family and friends would 
say could they see the strange life she 
led, living among Bobbie’s queer friends. 

Peggy had never regretted her de= 
cision to share Bobbie’s apartment. 
Bobbie was the easiest person to get 
along with. She was always in high 
spirits, bubbling over with nonsense, 
She never indulged in sulkiness or 
moods, claiming she had no time for 
them. ; 

She had her failings, naturally. 
When Peggy first saw Bobbie’s aparte 
ment, she thought it certainly deserve 
ed the name, tenement. 

Ae Be ve heen thinking...” Peg 
said. “Would you mind, Bobbie, if ey 
got some black sateen and made a cover 
for the studio couch and maybe a few 
bright sateen pillows? Not that. I’m 
very good with the needle, but I think 
I could manage. Then, if I-had a little 
paint =. 

“Listen, ” Bobbie said, “you go ahead 
and cover the whole works with black 
sateen, or any other color, if you want 
to. You go ahead and paint the whole 
building, if it’ll make you happy.” 

“T’ll leave a few breathing spaces,” 
Peggy promised, her brown eyes already 
shining with happiness. 

“Peggy . .” Bobbie remarked one 
evening, some time after the covering 
and painting spree of her roommate 
had been satisfactorily completed, 
“Would you mind if we took. in another 
roomer? Temporarily, I mean.” ~ 
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“Why should I mind?” Peggy looked 
up from the letter she was writing Mr. 
Breton. Š 

“Do you suppose we could fit him in 


on the living-room couch?” 


“Is it a he?” Peggy wouldn’t have 
been surprised had Bobbie proposed 
bringing home a hippopotamus. 

“It’s a cousin or somesuch of Gladys.” 
Gladys was Bobbie’s friend who had the 

‘apartment overhead. “Not cousinly 
enough, I gather, to make it proper for 


. ; Gladys to put him up, in Mrs. Grundy’s 


‘opinion. But it seems she feels she 
| Should show some cousinly sign of hos- 
| pitality. And that although the illus- 
| trator may have taken on a certain 
,amount of fame, he hasn’t been as for- 
| tunate in accumulating the wherewith- 
‘al that should go with it. So I got big- 
hearted and said there was no reason 
why we couldn't share him between 


“You would,” Peggy groaned. 
| “Not if you mind in the least.” 
| “Why should I?” Peggy asked again. 
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when finally installed on the liv- 
ing-room couch, did neither. 

- “Holy mackerel!” Bobbie exclaimed, 
when she learned his name. “That’s 
| worse than Gwendoline.” Whereupon 
i she decided to rechristen him Tinker. 

| And Tinker he remained. 
It suited him much better. He wasn’t 


anything like they had expected. Bob- 


bie imagined he would flourish a mon- 


|ecle- and wear side-whiskers. Peggy 
thought of him as short and stocky and 
‘that he would peer at them from be- 


hind horn-rimmed glasses. Contrary to 


' their expectations, he was tall and lean 


and exceedingly fair. He was shy and 


' sensitive and looked as though what 


: he needed most was someone to see he 


~, didn’t forget to wear his rubbers. 


“Right along your line,” Bobbie said 
to Peggy. “You can indulge your moth- 


| er-complex to. the nth degree. You 


should get your fill of it.” 
Peggy did, in short order. She had 
said one illustrator, more or less, 


‘ gught not make much difference. She 


had overlooked the illustrations and 
other accumulations he would bring 


' with him. Tinker was no sooner estab- 


lished on the black sateen couch among 
its rainbow hue of cushions than he 
proceeded to spread himself and his be- 
longings all over the apartment. First 
it was only his personal belongings, 
clothing, pipes and tobacco and paper 
sacks of candies, for which he had an 
almost childlike attachment. Next it 
was his pens and pencils and paints 
and papers and palettes, Followed, a 
few days after his arrival, by two 
trunks, three unwieldy packing cases 
and one mammoth crate. 


FTER the complicated ordeal of 


getting Tinker and his belongings 
squeezed in—though Peggy still felt the 
squeezing did quite a bit of overlapping 
—she found another task on her hands. 
Tinker’s clothes looked as though he 
had slept in them for years. They were 
guilty only of buttons in the most nec- 
essary places. His socks were all gnaw- 
ed at the heels, with frequent lapses 
far beyond the gnawed stage, announc- 
ing to the world at large that they had 
done their duty. 

Peggy decided it was her moral obli- 
gation to do what she could for them. 
She took out needle and thread and 
buttons, patches and darning cotton. 
Tinker - was so grateful he said he 
would like to dedicate his masterpiece 
to her, if she would allow him. 

“Tf it’s ever finished,” Gladys sniffed. 
It was evident that if there was any 
dedicating done, Gladys thought she 
should be the recipient. She did noth- 
ing but sniff at her cousin, or quarrel 
with him over the school of technique 
he thought best, or hurt his feelings by 
piling insult upon insult. But Peggy 
and Bobbie saw from the first that she 
would have slain anyone else who had 
taken the same privilege. 

“Love’s a funny thing,” Bobbie said, 
re “If you can get a laugh out of 

“You always seem to manage,” Peggy 
returned, a shade wistfully. Her father- 
in-law’s letter that day had mentioned 
that Ken was still in California, and 
that so far he hadn’t written anything 
about coming home. 

“I’m not laughing now,” Bobbie said. 
Peggy saw that she meant it. “The 
laugh’s on me.” 

“Anything wrong?” 

“Show me something that isn’t.” Bob- 
bie held her head between her hands, 
as though it ached from trying to solve 
her particular problem, but this time 
she was not putting on her dramatics. 
“It’s G. J.” she blurted out suddenly. 
“The doctors have given him about a 
year to live, Peggy.” 

“Oh, Bobbie—that’s terrible.” 

“It’s the rottenest deal ever pulled 
on anyone,” Bobbie said fiercely. “No, 
not quite the rottenest. He has to go to 
Arizona if he hopes to last even that 
| long. He had double pnetimonia last 
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winter, you know, and before that he 
worked himself halfway to the grave 
keeping his head above the depression. 

“But. the rottenest deal—the one I 
spoke of”—she looked more fierce than 
ever—“is that his wife and daughter 
refuse to go with him. Told him so. Just 
like that. They’re too busy here trying 
to keep up with the other dizzy-lizzies. 
They’ve always been too busy to bother 
with G. J. He’s practically lived the life 
of a hermit for the past twenty-odd 
years. But to have to live what little 
is left of it away out there, alone...” 
She broke off, as though she couldn’t 
face the thought of such an end. 

“That’s terrible,” Peggy said again. 

“If he’d let me,” Bobbie said, “I’d go 
with him. Nothing under the sun could 
stop me.” 

“But you couldn’t do that.” 

“There isn’t any such word in my vo- 
cabulary.” Bohbie’s eyes met Peggy’s 
unflinchingly. “I know what_you’re 
thinking. That G. J.’s married. Not to 
my mind, he isn’t. Besides, that wife of 
his would give him the go-by in a hur- 
ry if she thought she had a sizable rea- 
son—which you’ll admit I’d be.” She 
grinned at this, in spite of her misery. 

“You know, Peggy,” she went on, 
“marriage is like everything else. 
There’s the real article and there’re all 
kinds of imitations. That’s all G. J.’s 
marriage has been. A piece of glass 
from the five-and-ten. If I could spend 
that last year with him, I swear to you 
itd be a ten-carat edition. It would be 
& real marriage.” 

“Maybe you're right,” Peggy con- 
cluded. Her horizons were broadening. 


- “I suppose it’s because you remind 
men of the girl their mother used to 
be,” Gladys mused. Gladys didn’t re- 
semble anyone’s mother. 

“Of course you know”’—Gladys added 
now—“that Tinker idolizes the air you 
breathe.” 

“Don’t be silly!” The color burned 
Peggy’s cheeks. 

“I wish I were,” Gladys drawled. 
Then, as she got up to leave, “Though 
I am, at that. Worse than silly. To 
care whether Tinker takes the position 
or not. To care because he’s moon- 
eyed over you. But I do. I can’t help 
it’ She forgot her slow Southern ac- 
cent. “I might as well be honest with 
you, Peggy. It’s because I care—so 
much—that I want to get him away 
from you.” 

“But Gladys—” f 

“Let me finish, will you? It’s because 
I know you don’t give a darn about him. 
If I thought there was a chance you 
might, I’d keep out of it. Oh, I’m sorry, 
Peggy’—she was herself again—‘“I 
know it isn’t your fault, darling. You 
wouldn’t swat a fly. But, since things 
are the way they are, I thought you 
might as well get a box-seat view of 
them.” 

“Im glad you told me,” Peggy said. 
If there was any truth in it, it made 
her happy. If she could do anything 
about it . . . But she was sure that 


Gladys was imagining and dramatizing . 


something that didn’t exist. These 
artists! They were forever creating 
something. and investing it with a 
glamour that didn’t exist in reality. 
In this instance Gladys’ fiction turn- 


FN 
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“Well, at least you know what you want.” Ken released Peggy's hand. There 
was no bitterness or anger in him. “I guess it’s your turn now, Beautiful, to have 
hag what you want for a change.” 


‘Your G. J. may fool the old doctors; 
he may live another twenty years when 
he gets to Arizona. As for you”—Peggy 
had to blink back some moisture from 
her own eyes—‘“I think you’re an angel, 
darling. And do you know what I’d do 
if I were you?” | 

Bobbie answered that she hadn’t the 
slightest conception. 

“T’d go to your G. J. and offer to leave 
with him. In fact, I believe I’d threaten 
him, at the muzzle of a revolver, that 
he’d better take me with him, or else.” 


EGGY saw more of New York that 
winter than just her everyday 

Bohemian existence. She saw most of 
the good plays and attended the Wag- 
ner cycle at the Metropolitan. 

Apparently Tinker*had settled down 
in the apartment as a permanent fix- 
ture. Bobbie told Peggy she was afraid 
it was due to her having made him too 
comfortable. It seemed that Gladys had 
found a position for him, teaching art 
in a boys’ school, but Tinker had re- 
fused it loftily, almost indignantly. 

Gladys appealed to Peggy to use her 
influence. “You seem to have it,” she 
murmured in the slow Southern drawl 
she affected; Gladys was from Hobok- 
en, New Jersey. “If you tell Tinker he 
ought to take this position, he’ll do 
it. He can’t stay on forever living off 
you and Bobbie.” 

Peggy said she would try, but couldn’t 
vouch for the success of her influence. 

“Thanks,” Gladys said. “How da you 
do it, Peggy?” 
. “Do what?” Peggy’s candid mes 
es she had no idea of what Giadrs 
meant. 


g 


ed into a true confession. When Peggy 
approached Tinker on the subject of 
the position at the boys’ school, and 
tried to impress upon-him the advis- 
ability of accepting, he surprised her by 
falling down on his knees and clasping 
her impetuously around hers. 

“Ach! Of course Tinker do as you 
vant! No matter vat! To cut off de 
right hand! To drow heemself down 
to die. Eff only Peggy, mein’ Liebchen, 
vill accept mine heart.” 

“Tinker! Get up! Whatever are you 
trying to say?” Peggy couldn’t help 


- smiling at the ridiculousness of his pose. 


'“Trying to say! I am telling you dat 
I luf you! Dat I vant you should be 


mine wife! Dat you should laugh by 
me...” He squatted back on his 
heels, presnting a more amusing spec- 
tacle than before, his face a comic mix- 
ture of chagrin and injured dignity. 

“Pm not laughing,” Peggy said, she 
made an effort not to. “But do get up, 
Tinker!” She offered him her hand to 
help him to his feet. ““You do me a great 
honor”’—she saw that he believed he 
had, and wouldn’t for anything have 
hurt his sensitive pride—‘‘but Tinker, 
dear, I couldn’t possibly be your wife. 
You see, Iam already married. I 
thought you knew.” 

“You mean you luf him?” Tinker 
demanded wrathfully. : 

“I. . . don’t know,” Peggy said. 
She hadn’t known she was going to say 
it. It was the first time she had been 
aware of such an admission within 
herself. f 

“Vel, you had better go back to him 
to nú out!” Tinker grumbled. 

“Maybe you are right,” Peggy smiled 


ruefully. She supposed some day she 
would have to go back; some day she 
would have to face another turning, 
another journey. “Some day you will. 
find that I was right, Tinker. Some 
day, when you find the girl you'll really 
love.” She hoped that the girl might 
be Gladys. If Gladys really loved Tinker 
enough, perhaps she would be. 


T WAS to work out that way for 


Bobbie, at any rate. As soon as Peggy 
saw Bobbie’s face, when she came home 
from the office, Peggy knew that some 
miracle had transformed her. She had 
never thought Bobbie pretty, but she 
was much more than that now. 

She caught Peggy around the waist 
and whirled her around and around the 
room, knocking Tinker’s canvases lop- 
sided, turning over a chair. “It’s hap- 
pened! Peggy, it’s happened!” She al- 
most broke Peggy’s ribs, she squeezed 
her so tightly. “Just as you said. Only 
I didn’t have to flourish the gun under 
his’ nose. I'l admit I did practically 
throw myself on his neck.” 

“You don’t mean? ... .” Peggy at- 
tempted;. she was almost as out of 
breath as Bobbie. 

“G. J.’s going to take me with him. 
What else could I mean, darling? Oh, 
Peggy! It’s too marvelous to be true. 
And the joker in the deck’”—she made 
Peggy sit down beside her on the couch 
to listen—‘“is that G. J. has felt the 
same about me all this time. Only he 
didn’t dream I felt this way about him. 
Can you feature that? And the doc- 
tor. ,. I told him what you said 
about the others maybe being all wet, 
and this last one says they are. He says 
if G. J.:goes to a high enough, dry 
enough climate, he may live forever, 
Peggy child, and if that isn’t something 
worth shouting about, I’ll eat my hat.” 

“Tf you’d tell me in some sort of 
order.” Peggy managed a faint protest, 
during this pause for breath. “You 
don’t really mean, Bobbie, you are go- 
ing with him? You... .” ` 

“It’s going to be in proper order, al 
right, before G. J. gets done with it. 
He’s got his wife to agree to divorce 
him for eloping with me, on condition 
he agrees to sign over the biggest part 
of his worldly chattel in return. I 
haven’t a care under my permanent. 
Except, there is one thing’—she eyed 
Peggy sternly—“what am I going to do 
about you? When I’m gone, I mean. 
Of course, you’re welcome as the birds 
in spring to stay on, looking after 
hinker® A 

“I can hardly do that!” Peggy smiled. 
She already had decided that unless 
Tinker left, she would have to. sha 

There was a wire from Allen the next 
morning that answered the question as 
to what Peggy should do next; it 
brought her up sharply to an almost 
immediate facing of all the other ques- _ 
s she had been asking herself. It 
read: i 


PLEASE COME HOME AT 
ONCE. MR. BRETON HURT IN 
AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT. ASK- 
ING FOR YOU. LOVE ALLEN.. 


Aue was .at the airport to meet 


her. She might have known she 
could count on him. Dear Allen, how 
Splendid he looked. So tall and broad 
and clean. It was good to see him. 
Pleasant, after all, to be home again. 

Allen’s eyes devoured her, as though 
they would never have enough, “It’s 
been a long, long time,” he said. “Gee, 
Peg, you look so grand. Almost too 
grand. You're prettier than ever. But 
it’s not just that. You’ve changed, 
somehow.” 

Peggy laughed at this. But he was 
right. Peggy had changed. There was 
an added sheen about her. An air of 
confidence. 3 

“Where is he, Allen? Daddy Breton. 

Is he badly hurt? How did it happen? 
Your wire didn’t tell me very much.” 
. “Sorry,” Allen said. “There wasn’t 
much I could tell, Peg. It happened 
when he tried to avoid running down 
a child. It was one of those nights, 
raining torrents, when headlights are 
more of a blind than a help. He must 
have turned too sharply. The car skid- 
ded, struck a pole, did a couple of 
somersaults—” 

“Oh, Allen!” 

“He’s at Grant Hospital.” 

“Conscious?” : 

Allen nodded. “Nearly all the time. 
He’s a wonderful man, Peg.” 

“As if I didn’t know. One thing 
more.” Peggy steeled herself to meet 
it. “Tell me straight, Allen. Is there 
any hope?” 

“He’s still living,” Allen answered 
gravely. But Peggy couldn’t read any 
hope in his candid eyes. “A couple of 
bad fractures. But they’re not sure yet 
how much internal injury.” 

“I— They’ll let me see him?” 

“He seems to be holding on for that 
very thing,” Allen said hoarsely. “I’m 
taking you there now, Peg. As quickly 
as I can.” 

Long, silent halls where footsteps re- 
sounded uncannily, the pungent, un- 
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pleasant odor of iodoform, hurrying 
white-clad nurses on padded feet, 


- glimpses of silent dramas and grim 


tragedies through screen-blocked doors. 
“Here we are,” Allen whispered. They'll 
probably only let you stay a few min- 
utes. Keep the chin up, Peg. I know 
I needn’t remind you. I'll be waiting.” 

“Peggy, dear child!” Mr. Breton ex- 
claimed. Except for a small bandage 
across his forehead he looked as he al- 
ways had: keen blue eyes under shaggy 
brows smiling up at her, his air of old- 
world courtesy, the indomitable force 
of will and power. “How good of you 
to come so quickly! You must have 
taken wings.” 

_ Peggy said she had. She told him a 
little of-the trip, her first long flight. 
“And at that it took just two hours and 
twenty minutes. Can you imagine? 
Soon we'll think nothing of spending 
a week-end in San Francisco!” 

“Or London, England.” Mr. Breton 
smiled. He took both of her hands in 
his. “Peggy, dear, Nurse will be shoo- 
ing you out if we loiter on the way. The 
reason I sent for you, besides wanting 
_to see you—and I’m better already for 
‘that!—was to remind you once more of 


something I’ve often told you. I want . 


you to remember it always, no matter 
what.” He paused a moment, either to 
find the words to express what he 


-wished to say or because it tired him 
_ @ great deal to say this much. 


-~ step nearer her, 


“Yes?” Peggy said. Her fingers 
tightened in his, in the manner he had 
ef giving her of his strength, as now 
she tried to give him a little of hers. 
Her throat felt dry, tears burned be- 
hind her eyelids, but she remembered 
what Allen had said, “Keep your chin 
up, Peg....Ineedn’t remind you.” Her 
chin was ‘up, but she was glad she had 
that reminder to hold to. ‘What is it, 
Daddy Breton? If it tires you, some 
other time . 


R. BRETON shook his head. He 
s knew that there wouldn’t be an- 
other time for him. ‘I’m not too tired, 
child, not very. Not for the little I have 
to say. It’s just ... whatever you de- 
cide, whichever way you want to go 
on, Peggy dear, remember, always, I’m 


standing back of you, I'll think you. 


chose right.” 

_ “TH remember,” Peggy promised. Oh, 

>. _ hard to keep one’s chin up, after 
at: 


“What I mean ...I think you have 


done your part. I think now you must 


choose whatever will be for your own 
happiness. . . . But always remember, 
whichever way...” 

“TI remember, always,” Peggy prom- 
ised again. The nurse had come back 
into the room; she signaled Peggy that 
her time was up. “You mustn’t try to 
talk any more now.” Gently Peggy 
withdrew her hands. She got up, leaned 
over the bed, kissed him on his fore- 
head. “I’ll come back to see you, soon. 
I... Ti never forget.” She gave his 
fingers a last hard pressure, looked an- 
other brief moment, her eyes smiling 
into his. Then she turned and walked 
blindly out of the room. - 

Peggy didn’t see her father-in-law 
again. 

Ken came home for the funeral. He, 
too, had come on wings, flying all the 
way from the West Coast..But even 
wings weren’t fast enough to bring him 
in time to see his father alive. 

Peggy didn’t see Ken until after the 
services. She had stayed at the big 
house to see that the flowers left be- 
hind were given to the hospitals, or 
wherever they would bring a little 
cheer. She hadn’t wished to go to the 
cemetery. She wanted to remember 
Daddy Breton as she last had seen him, 
her hands in his. She knew that he 
would understand. 

“So here you are,’ Ken said Ta 
the doorway. Peggy hadn’t heard the 
cars return. He pushed aside the heavy 
draperies, came in. “Hi, Beautiful!” It 
was almost the first thing he ever had 
said to her, but now he said it less 
arrogantly, with a touch of bravadò 
none too well assumed. His dark eyes 
were as mocking as ever, but the cor- 
ners of his mouth twitched. 

“Helo,” Peggy said quietly. Her 
brown eyes returned his look. She 


didn’t try to run away. As Bobbie had _ 


— she could face whatever was to 


“You know you are looking remark- 
ably beautiful,” Ken said. He took a 
His eyes swept her 
from her smooth, sculptured, burnished 
curls to the trim arch of her pretty 
feet. “You’ve changed, Peggy.” He 


- said this last abruptly, as though taken 


. 


g 


by surprise. 
“Maybe it’s just . . . that I’ve grown 
up,” Peggy answered. She smiled, the 


_ rueful smile that was so much hers. 


“Its a long and painful process. Like 
having a tooth pulled. But now that 
it’s over, what a big relief!” 

“Yes, you’ve changed,” Ken repeat- 
ed. He drew his brows together in the 
scowling way he had. “See here’—ne 
turned toward a chair, motioned for 
her to sit down in it, sat down himself 


on the arm of the davenport—“maybe 
this isn’t the time or the place, but I 
want to talk to you... might as well 
get it over with.” Ken, who was al- 
ways impatient; Ken, who. had never 
eria time nor place to lend him sup- 
port. 


EGGY sat down obediently; she 
continued to look at him quietly, al- 
most as though she were seeing him 
for the first time, or as though she were 
weighing the changes in him, perhaps 
in herself. 
“I said you’d changed, you admitted 
it yourself, just now.” Ken. took out a 
cigarette and lighted it carefully. He 


pocketed the case, threw the match 
away. “I’ve changed, too, Peggy. You 
may not notice it.” He gave her his 
impudent grin, but turned it a little 
upon himself. “You spoke about grow- 
ing up. All this... first Drina ... now 
the old man... Well, it’s sobered me 
up a bit.” He smashed the cigarette 
out, got up, came over to her. 

“Tve been thinking—oh, I know I 
used to laugh at anyone who did—but 
I’ve really thought a lot, Peggy. About 
a lot of things.” His eyes held her 
gaze, so that she couldn’t look away 
from him. “I’ve been thinking about 
some of the things you said. About us 
trying harder ... beginning again. You 
remember?” He drew her to her feet 
to face him. She didn’t try to resist. 
“You said marriage was something 
that took time. Well, I’m willing to 
give it a promissory note, willing to 
extend credit. If you'll take a chance, 
gamble with me again...” He’drew her 
into his arms, his eyes laughing down 
into hers, the goid flecks dancing in 
them. All the charm, all the magne- 
tism, that never failed to quicken Peg- 
gy’s pulse, to make her heart sing, lift 
her to a special. heaven was in his em- 
brace.. He bent his head, to seek her 
lips with his, but they just brushed her 
cheek as Peggy turned and slipped from 
his arms. 

Her eyes were bright and shining as 
she looked at him. “No, Ken.” She 
shook her head for emphasis. Why, she 
was free! Free from the spell that had 
held ‘ther prisoner so long. It was al- 
most as. though she had been born 
. “It’s no use.” He was just the 

‘mocking dark eyes, arrogant 
grin. He would always be the same. 
“You haven’t changed, Ken. You 
never will. You just er you have.” 

“You mean you won't give me the 
chance?” Brows closing, together, im- 
patience settling itself over him. 

“You’re not even sure that you want 
it,’ Peggy said. Better than he knew 
himself, she understood him. 
< “Don’t you suppose I know what I 
want?” Ken’s old, old cry, always the 
same. 

Peggy shook her head. “It’s no use, 
Ken,” she said again. All she could feel 
for him was this wistful, vague regret. 
He couldn’t touch her, not as he had, 
ever again. Never again need she suf- 
fer so, be burned as badly as she once 
had been. “I’m sorry, Ken.” 

She held out her hand. It was a ges- 
ture of leave-taking and of forgive- 
ness. 

After a moment Ken accepted it. 
“You're sure?” he asked eyes 
searched hers once more, they were not 
quite so mocking, the dancing lights 
were dimmed. 

“Yes, I’m sure, Ken.” Now she knew 


why Daddy Breton had wanted to see | 


her, why he had said what he had. 
“Well, at least you know what you 
want.” Ken released her hand. There 
was no bitterness or anger in him, “I 
guess it’s your turn now, Beautiful. To 
have what you want for a change.” He 
put his hand to his temple, a salute that 
was partly teasing, yet in part obei- 
sance. “Fil make it as easy for you as 
I can. Lord knows it’ll be the only 
chance I have. A divorce, I mean. My 
final token of esteem.” He clicked his 


. hee together, bowed from the waist. 


“And give Allen my regards. Tell him 
I said the bets should go to the best 
man every time. And that I wish you 
both luck and happy landings.” He 


was gone. As he always went, a door- 


somewhere slamming after him. 

Tell Allen ... Did Ken still think 
that she and Allen .. . just because of 
that time she had gone to him? ... 
Allen would be waiting for her now. To 
take her home. Just as he had always 
waited, As he always would. 


WAS afraid you wouldn’t come,” 


Allen said, as he opened the door 

of the shiny sedan for her. 
“T’m like the bad penny,” Peggy an- 
swered, “I always pop up, sooner er 
later.”- But she knew what Allen had 


é 


meant. He had meant he had been. 


afraid she wouldn’t come after seeing 
Ken. 
“Where. to now?” Allen asked. 
“Home?” He referred to her mother’s. 
The little house had been rented dur- 
ing the winter. 
“Don’t you know that’s the place one 


can always go to when there’s no other 
place left?” Peggy reminded. She smil- 
ed up at him from under the brim of 
her hat. But where to now, indeed? 
Peggy wondered. “Suppose we just ride 
around awhile,” she suggested. 

Allen said they could ride as long as 


‘the sedan would run. It took them out 


along the river road, the same route 
that the old coupe had taken, so very 
long ago. It even stopped at the same 
secluded spot the old car had chosen. 

“Do you mind?” Allen asked. “It’s 
kind of pretty here, I thought. With 
the trees beginning to bud and that 
blue-green haze the sunshine makes 
over everything.” 

“Tt is nice,” Peggy affirmed. It was 
‘more than nice. It was a miracle of 


loveliness. To think that only a short , 


time ago these trees had been stark 
silhouettes against the sky, the river 
frozen solid, and now the branches 
traced a delicate lacy pattern, and 
the river, released, rumbled a gay tune. 

“You know,” Peggy said, after a 
rather long silence, “it was partly my 
fault, too. The mess Ken- and I made 
of our marriage. I was such a senti- 

mental, silly sap. I wanted the moon, 
and when I couldn’t get it, I set up a 
howl.” ; 

“We all do that,” Allen said gravely. 
“The moon’s worth crying for, isn’t it? 
But Peg, tell me”—he hesitated, his 
-handsome young face guarded, yet 
eager—‘“does that mean that you and 
Ken .. are through? Does it mean 
that you’re not going on? That you've 
told him you’re not, I mean?” 

“That must be what it does mean,” 
Peggy said gravely, but her brown eyes 
were smiling. 

“You’re sure that’s what you want?” 
Allen asked doubtfully. Almost the same 
thing Ken had said. 

“Yes, I’m sure,” Peggy answered, 
even as she had answered Ken. Only 
now she was more sure than she had 
ever been. Surer than she would ever 
be of anything. 

“You see, Allen,” she said. “I thought 
I wanted fireworks when I married Ken. 
I didn’t stop to think that fireworks 
burn, and that they can’t last. They’re 
such lovely things! My love for Ken was 
like them, too. A skyrocket. You know 
how thrilling a skyrocket can be! How 
it shoots up, up, into the dark sky, 
bursting into a shower of golden bub- 
bles, spilling all its treasure, dripping, 
dripping, dying—and then there’s oniy 
the dark sky left again.” 

“Yes, I know,” Allen said. 

_ “Tm not sorry I had it,” Peggy told 
him. “In many ways Pm glad. But 
I’m through with skyrockets, Allen. I 
don’t want any more of them.” 


LLEN didn’t answer right away. 


When he did, his tongue got twisted 
as it used to do whenever his young face 
became flushed with earnestness, his 
blue eyes so eager and intense. “Maybe 
I shouldn’t ask you anything more— 
just now, that is,” he said. “But I’ve 
waited such a long time—to ask you, I 
mean, Peg. I thought, maybe, I might 
never be able to ask you again.” -` 

“You've always been waiting, when I 
needed you, haven’t you, Allen?” Peg- 
gy gave him her rueful little smile, her 

“tone held wistfulness. 

“PI go on | waiting, 
let me, Peg.” 

“T Believe you would,” Peggy said. 
That was what was so dear about him. 
He would always be the same. “But 
what was it you were going to ask me, 
Allen?” Her eyes were smiling as she 
looked up at him. 


as long as you'll 


“I—well, maybe I hadn't better. You 
see, Peg, I can’t give you that moon, 
though I would if only I coul@. I can’t 
really give you very much of anything.” 
His tone was humble, his candid blue 
eyes distressed. 

“What makes you think that?” Pege 
gy asked. 

“I know I could never give you all 
the things you ought to have.” 

“I told you I’ve stopped howling for 
the moon,” Peggy said. “I’ve told yot 
I’m through with skyrockets.” De 
Allen! Would she have to make him teB 
her what it was he wanted to ask? “Ken 
told me to tell you, Allen; that the best 
man always wins all bets. He told me tọ 
tell you he wished you wok. Luck and 


happiness!” 

“Ken . Ken told you to tek 
me?” Allen asked. : 

“I didn’t get it quite He said 
to tell you he wished us fuck and 
happy landings.” 

“He wished us both . -^ There 


was not distress now in Allen's eyes. 
That look came into them that Peggy 
had surprised before. That look ef won- 
der, of delight, of such a warm intensity 
that it was almost too bright. “Peg, you 
don’t mean—you can’t! You will let mẹ 
ask you? You'll let me tell you how 
much I love you, though Z never can teli 
you all. You’ll let me try to make you 
happy? I swear I’ll try my best. You de 
care . . . a little, Peg. or at leash 
you think maybe you might?” 

“Allen, you foolish.” Peggy’s shining 
eyes were almost as ht as his 
“Haven’t I always come running whens» 
ever you walted? Haven't you proveé 
the dearest friend I’ve ever had? Didn’t 
you tell me once, here in this same 
place with the river for our witness, 
that friendship would ripen into lové 
if it was tended and cared for enough 
And now you ask if I think I could 
care enough.” Couldn’t he see that her 
love was even stronger, brighter, though 
it had not burst into flame, "but haé 
kindled slowly? Couldn’t he undere 
stand that its ight would be an even 
glow, always shining. That it woulé 
go on burning, shedding its lovely radie 
ance wntil the end of time. 

“Do I have to ask you, Allen?” Pege 
gy inquired. And now her eyes were 
misty with starry tear drops; stars be- 
cause they were tears of happiness, 
though Peggy had thought she was doné 
with tears, with sentiment and all suck 
nonsense. “‘There’s no moon, but there’é 


lapping water—and se musia 
Can’t you hear it, Allen¥”— 
LLEN must have heard i. He 


gathered her into his arms, that 
had waited so long, against his he 
that had carried its bright flame f 
her all this while. “Do I hear it?” he 
murmured against the burnished sh 
of her lovely hair—the perky hat ha 
been pushed off her head—"Do you nre 
to ask me? Do I have to tell you? do 
know you’re the only girl in the worl 
for me. You know all I want is to take 
care of you, sweetheart. You know that 
you're the very meaning of life, beloved, 
That you always have been. Always 
be EEJ 


“I know that I’m a sentimentaj little 
sap, after all,” Peggy amended, dabbing 
at her eyes. “I know that if you don’t 
hurry up and kiss me, Allen, I’m g0- 
ing to have to do that for you, too.” 

She knew that she found the 
turning she wanted to follow, the turn- 
ing that would lead to journey’s end, 
as she lifted her face, not too eagerly, 
yet joyfully, trustingly, for Allen’s kiss, 
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Here is a novel that is gay, witty and informed. The author, whe 
also is a famous actress, takes the hero and heroine from New York 
to Hollywood and shows them attempting to reconcile their dual careers 
with love and marriage. The Hollywood scene has never been done 
more deftly. The background is not all filmdom for we are given one _ 
of today’s most modern heroines who “finds herself” through a new 
profession—that of stewardess on an air-liner, 

You will enjoy the vivid portraits of the characters, the sparkling 
sophistication of the narrative, the spirit of the author and the easy 


eommand of the modern idiom, 
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